











Typewriter Types 





Superman 


Combines track, football, boxing with five majors. Stars in all 
of them, too. How come? Nature gave him a rugged build. 
Pa gave him a Royal Portable Typewriter. School tests reveal 
that students who type get higher marks, do more and better 
work—in /ess time! 





Cinemaddict 


Has her eye on Hollywood. Good actress? No. Good writer? 
Yes! Her skill with a Royal Portable today will help her type 
out sparkling movie scripts tomorrow. Royal is the portable 
with features of a standard typewriter. Makes shifting to an 
Office typewriter a cinch! 











Short-cutter 


Always takes the easiest, quickest way to go places, do things. 
Naturally, he owns a Royal Portable. Royal’s speedier special 
features—such as easy-setting “Magic” Margin . . . “Touch 
Control,” and rapid-fire Finger-Flow Keyboard help do faster, 
better work. 





You? 


Let your folks know you could use a Royal Portable too. Point 
out how owning a Royal can help improve your marks now, pre- 
pare you for a good job later. Royal’s simple ‘‘Self-teacher” 
makes touch-typing easy, Get a Royal—first in sturdiness and 
work-saving features. Look up your Royal dealer today! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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“Slick Operator”’ 


Dp” you ever watch some “small fry” imitate their elders? Sure 

you have. It’s usually amusing. You laugh and think it’s “cute.” 
It usually is. But “small fry” and many “not-so-small fry” don’t 
always choose the “cute” or desirable acts of their elders to imitate. 
They copy the gangster, the crook, the slick operator more often 
than they imitate the good, solid citizen. 

In New York recently, during the truck-drivers’ strike, “small 
fry” with their soapbox flivvers proved how quickly they could 
learn to operate a black market. Grocery stores ran out of paper 
bags, leaving shoppers no easy way to get their orders home. The 
soapbox fleet went into action at double or triple rates for deliveries. 
Some of the youngsters bought up the few shopping bags that were 
available and sold them at five times the usual price. 


No doubt many grown-ups laughed at the story when they read 
it in the papers. Perhaps some people thought those kids were very 
smart, and said “That’s good old American initiative and ingenuity.” 
Maybe some parents were proud of their quick-witted children who 
grabbed while the grabbing was good. 

Now, we admit, it would be very difficult to prove that the 
“slick operator,” the fellow who grabs while the grabbing is good, 
always, in the long run, loses out financially. We will even admit 
that, if money is your sole objective in life, being a “slick operator” 
may help you reach your goal more quickly. After all, some of the 
stories about the big money made by bootleggers of illegal liquor 
during prohibition days must be true. Certainly no one can be so 
blind as to fail to see that millions of dollars in cash profits are 
being made by black market operators. 

The Satevepost recently featured a lengthy article by a black 
market meat operator with complete details of how he worked. He 
bragged about the big money he had made, laughed at the “suckers” 
who bought at sky-high prices, was merely amused by OPA in- 
vestigators, and chuckled over how he could “beat the income tax.” 

We let ourselves get worried about this sad state of affairs and 
decided to write an editorial about it. This business of being a 
“slick operator” might seem rather attractive to some hi-schoolers. | 
We thought we should warn them against it. 

But what should we say? Armed with the Satevepost article 
we went out to interview a black-marketeer. We found one easily; 
then two more; all three dealt in black market meat. They were 
sheepish about talking at first. They hedged. They defended them- 
selves by saying “everybody's doing it,” or “I'd starve if I didn’t 


‘operate a black market.” Then we asked each of them if he would 


advise high school boys, seeking a career in business, to seize the 
first chance they had to become a black market operator. 

Then they talked. “It’s the last thing any sane boy should do.” 
“It drives you crazy.” “You won't sleep at night.” “Sure I made some 
money — but it wasn’t worth it.” “You can bet your life I'd never 
let my kid do it.” Those are a mild sample of the quotes we jotted 
down. We had our editorial; two short sentences: “Want to be a 
slick operator? Ask the man who is one.” 


OUR COVER GIRLS are beautiful, but them to exclude the boy from their con- 
dumb. If they were smart, they‘d talk foot- _versation. And socially speaking, it’s a sure 
ball with that nice young man, instead of way to line up a succession of dateless 
huddling together over their “girl talk.” Saturday nights. Don’t crowd out a third 
Sociably speaking, it's bad manners for person! —New York Daily News Photo. 
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BALL-BAND CANVAS 
SPORT SHOES 


Yes, they’re good looking, they’re light, they’re washable, 















they don’t mark floors ...and more than that, they fit right! 
They give correct support to foot muscles to make possible 
faster, safer footwork with greater comfort, and less tiring. 
BALL-BAND Canvas Sport Shoes are tops for any sport. Ask 


at the store where you see the famous Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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“AND THEN 


OW’S that again? You're always 

waiting for the other fellow to 
make the first move towards conversa- 
tion? You never know what to say to 
people? And, when you do speak up, 
your comment backfires because it was 
the wrong thing to say? 

Then your conversational machinery 
is rusty. It needs a bit of oiling in some 
places, better braking power in others. 
You need to practice being a self- 
starter, instead of waiting for ques- 
tions to jack you up. Perhaps, too, you 
feed firmer steering gear, so you can 
turn to other topics when you see dan- 
ger signals ahead. 
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But let’s translate these generaliza- 
tions into some of the specific situa- 
tions which have licked you. 


A Bit of Oiling 


There was the time you took a seat 
on the bus next to Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
your social studies teacher. You smiled 
weakly and nodded when he made a 
comment on the weather. When he 
asked where you were headed, you 
muttered, “Downtown.” Then you 
buried yourself in a book. 

You had three chances there to 
strike up a conversation—and you 
struck out. 

Your first chance was to use Mr. 
Fitzgibbon’s routine weather report. 
Use it as what? As a starting point for 
a remark which would, in turn, give 
him an opening for a reply: 

Mr. F: Wonderful, brisk day, isn’t 
it? 

You: Yes, too nice to spend the 
afternoon indoors, 

Now Mr. F. has a clear cue for his 
next, question about where you're go- 
ing. His second question gives you 
your second conversational chance. You 
can contribute nothing but a wet smack 
to the conversation when you mutter, 
“Downtown.” And it’s just as easy to 
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give an intelligent explanation: “I’m 
going to stop by the aviation exhibit 
that opened last week.” 

Your third chance is to ask a ques- 
tion. Why make Mr. Fitzgibbon — or 
anyone — feel that he must conduct a 
third degree in order to make you talk? 
Why not add your own fuel to the con- 
versational fire by asking him, “Have 
you seen the exhibit?” 


Rules of Tongue 

You've often heard conversation de- 
scribed as a fifty-fifty affair. But have 
you ever bothered to figure out how 
that adds up? You can't hold up your 
fifty per cent with absent-minded 
“yes’s” and “no's,” smiles and nods. 
That's merely making passive passes at 
conversation. 

Here are a few rules for making con- 
versation — and making it interesting: 

1. Enter into the conversation ac- 
tively, No more grunts and monosylla- 
bles. Substitute explanations and opin- 
ions and suggestions. When someone 
asks, “Didn't we meet at Bill Sneed’s 
party?” you'll stop him cold with “Uh- 
huh.” But he'll warm up to, “Yes, we 
did. Matter of fact, I think you beat 
me at ping-pong that evening.” 

It would help, too, if you'd give up 
giving out with “But def,” “Well, natch,” 
and “Hubba hubba!” They're dead-end 
comments. Instead, come through with 
a pick-me-up that guarantees “full 
speed ahead”: 

Tue Cue: Let’s give Jo Ann a sur- 
prise party for her birthday. 

Deap-Enp CoMMENT: But def! 

Picx-Me-Up: Good idea! How ‘bout 
making it a wiener roast? Maybe at my 
house? 

Tue Cue: Are you going to the Cen- 
tral-Lincoln game Saturday afternoon? 

Deap-ENp Comment: Well, natch! 

Picx-MeE-Up: “I wouldn't miss it. I 
hear the coach is trying out two new 
plays. 

Tue Cue: Bobo Brown’s cousin Sue 
is in town. Have you met her? 

Drap-Env-ComMENT: Hubba, hub- 
ba! 

Picx-Mer-Up: Yes, last night. She’s 
special — but she’s already dated Sat- 
urday night, chum! , 

2. Be interested in whatever topic 
crops up. Have something to say about 
it — and whip up some enthusiasm. So 
they're planning a new park on Lake- 
side Drive? Oh yes, you read a news- 
paper article about it . . . it’s going to 
be a mile square. And didn’t your father 
mention something last night about a 
bridle path and a boating lake? Say, 
won't it be a grand spot for picnics! 

8. Be curious about the people you 
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By Lee Learner 





talk to. Find out what they like and 
dislike, what they approve and dis- 
approve of — and why. You'll get no- 
where with these tactics: 

Dexter: I don’t like the Lux Radio 
Theater program. 

You: Oh, I do. 

But you'll learn a good deal about 
Dexter — and the program, too, per- 
haps — if you come back with, “Why, 
they always have top-notch stars. . . . 
What don’t you like about it?” 

4. Be a good listener. The other fel- 
low’s fifty per cent is just as impor- 
tant as yours. When Dexter launches 
into his reasons for disliking the pro- 
gram, stay with him. Follow him all 
the way through, making intelligent 
comments, and picking up your cues 
on time. 


Braking It Gently 


Have you ever found yourself 
“talked dry” without a peep from your 
companion? Did it ever occur to you, ut 
times like that, to keep quiet? Your 
companion can’t have his say unless you 
give him an opening. Draw him into the 
conversation, instead of running verbal 
circles around him. 

There’s seldom an excuse for upset- 
ting the fifty-fifty- balance. Remember 
that the next time you're tempted to 
jump on your rocket bomb and zoom 
off with the conversation. 

It sounds prettv silly if you stand in 
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in empty room and repeat jazz-jazz- 
iazz-jazz to yourself, doesn’t it? It 
sounds just as silly to your friends if 
you repeatedly harp on the same topic. 
Discuss your interests, by all means. 
[he more things you do and think, the 
more you'll have to talk about. But 
make it a two-way discussion: “Are 
you interested in jazz, Melvin?” “What 
do you think of Count Basie, Lila?” 


Speed Up 

When the talk turns to someone 
else’s field, be alert and interested. If 
you're not familiar with the subject, 
don’t pretend you are. Use the oppor- 
tunity to find out about it, though. It’s 
smarter—and safer—to ask Bert to 
explain radioactivity to you than to 
try giving the impression that you un- 
derstand it. And, when someone asks 
if you’ve read a certain book, be hon- 
est. If you haven't, say so, Maybe she 
hasn’t either! 

Good stories can provide “first aid” 
for ailing conversations. But there’s a 
knack to repeating an anecdote or re- 
counting an experience entertainingly. 
Keep your sentences short and spicy. 
Don’t punctuate them with um or er, 
and he said, so then I told him or uh, 
now where was I? Give your stories in 
digest form. Omit unimportant details. 
Make one word do the work of five. 

Don’t be like Susie Q. who explained 
that she talked so much because she 
didn’t know any long words, and had 
to use a lot of short ones to make up 
for it! 


Steering Gear 


If a conversation bores you, there's 
something wrong with it. The trouble 
may be you! Perhaps you aren't listen- 
ing intelligently; you may be miles 
away in thoughts. Perhaps you aren't 
doing your part as a conversation part- 
ner; a comment or a question every now 
and then is the least you can contribute. 
Perhaps your partner has carried the 
conversational ball so long that he’s ex- 
hausted his subjects of interest. Try to 
ease your way in; change the subject. 

You don’t find things to talk about 
by sitting at home evenings, playing 
solitaire. You find them by going about 
alertly, with your eyes and ears and 
mind open. 

You stop, look, and listen in stores, 
buses and restaurants. 

You read newspapers and discover 
that, in addition to Terry and the Pi- 
rates, they carry news articles, editor- 
ials, political columns, sports features, 
and letters-to-the-editor. 

You start listening to the radio and 
realize that comedians and record pro- 
grams have competition in the form of 
engrossing plays, commentators, round 
tables, and interviews. 

You go to the library and, instead of 


heading straight for the hair-raising 
“adyenture stuff,” you browse around 
and find that there are also shelves 
devoted to interesting and entertaining 
short stories, biographies, plays, essays, 
and travel books. 


Spark Plugs 


You absorb all of these things — the 
trivial along with the important. And 
then, when the conversation bogs 
down, you jump into the breach with: 

“I read the most exasperating let- 
ter-to-the-editor in today’s Gazette. It 
was from a man who insisted that all 
teen-agers are irresponsible and incon- 
siderate!” 

“Have you been in Brandt's lately? 
They're remodeling the whole store — 
shifted all the departments . . . pots 
and pans where they used to have 
sweaters, and combs and brushes in the 
record department.” 

“Did you know that our congress- 
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man was interviewed on the radio last 
night? And he said he thought that 
eighteen-year-olds should be allowed 
to vote.” 

“I ate at the Fish Pond the other 
day. It’s under different management, 
and they have a new waiter who's a 
ringer for Edward Everett, Horton!” 

“When I was at the library last 
week, I picked up a whiz of a book 
that started me on a new hobby.” 

Admittedly, none of these suggestions 
will electrify your companion. But each 
one is a step in the right direction be- 
cause it’s something to say—a sound 
beginning that could be worked up to 
a solid conversation. 


Discussed or Cussed? 


At gang-gatherings there’s nothing 
more stimulating than brisk discussions. 
Strike them up, and light into them en- 
thusiastically. Politics and campus con- 
troversies are sure-fire bets. But don’t 
go overboard with rash statements. You 
can’t drive your point home unless you 
know facts. 

There’s a definite borderline between 
discussions and arguments. Don’t step 
over it. Steer clear of unpleasant quar- 


rels. Some of the danger signs are: 


raised voices, name-calling, interrupt- 
ing the person who has the floor, and 
making personal, rather than factual, 
remarks. When those signals start flash- 
ing, it’s good sense to revert to non- 
sense: 

“Well, at least we all agree that it’s 
a sad situation. Let’s form a committee 
to investigate it thoroughly and report 
to Congress next week!” 

“Whew, settling the fate of the 
world is tough work! If anyone has any 
energy left, let’s take a break and get 
some dance music on the radio.” 

Or, if the discussion is one that’s 
still worth pursuing, you might try: 

“Look, we're getting nothing out of 
this except laryngitis, How about ap- 
pointing a chairman and choosing sides 
for a real forum — with preliminary 
procedure and speeches pro and con?” 


Home Is Where the Start Is 

There’s no place like home for testing 
your conversational abilities. Instead of 
limiting your home-chatter to “Where's 
my plaid jacket?” and “Please pass 
the sugar,” try talking with your fam- 
ily. It’s good practice in smoothing the 
kinks out of your conversation. And it 
can smooth over the disturbing ripples 
in your home life, too. 

There’s that business of “entering 
into the conversation actively”: It's 
probably a routine matter for your 
mother to ask “What did you do in 
school today?” But instead of giving her 
that routine reply — “Oh, nothing spe- 
cial” —why not give her a full report 
about the progress of your classes, as- 
semblies and clubs? 

As for “being a good listener”: When 
Dad goes into his “tough-day-at-the- 
office” act, do you turn the radio on? 
Or do you turn your.attention, sym- 
pathy, and well-chosen questions in 
Dad’s direction? 

Naturally, mum’s the word for pri- 
vate family squabbles when there's 
company around. But even when there 
aren't any outsiders present, it’s a 
good idea to keep the dinner table 
talk away from quibbling questions — 
relaxing-the-curfew, upping-the-allow- 
ance, and borrowing-the-car. Such pe- 
titions will receive a ‘nuch better re- 
ception when Dad has finished his 
after-dinner cigar, and when Mom has 
finished the dishes (with your help, of 
course). 

But that doesn’t mean that you should 
preserve a glum silence during supper. 
What about those stimulating discus- 
sions you're going to spring on the gang? 
Try them out on your family first. You 
can pick up helpful facts and new 
viewpoints from your parents, your 
older brother, and maybe even your 
kid sister. Turn your dinner table into 
an exciting round table by tossing 
meaty tidbits into the ring, and giving 


everyone a chance to say a mou 
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ONDON, Lisbon, a stop-over in Ire- 
land, and back to the United States. 
That’s been the life of Harriet Lloyd 
since she became a Pan American Air- 
ways hostess five months ago. At twenty- 
six, Harriet, a Southern gal, has four 
interesting jobs behind her—jobs she 
says she got because of a speech course 
she took in her teens! 

“My Southern accent?” Harriet 
laughed when we detected a trace of it 
behind her excellent diction. “Well. 
my ‘parents are from the South but | 
lived in the West Indies until I was 
fourteen. I'm a ‘Marine brat.’ Right 
now you could say I’m ‘from South 
Carolina.’ That’s where my father is.” 

When Harriet came to the United 
States, she didn’t fit into any particular 
grade of our school system. So she went 
to the King-Smith Studio in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where she studied speech. 

The speech course at King-Smith, 
plus her own personality, started Harriet 
on her career in the United States. 
“Right off the bat I got a job for a 
radio studio in South Carolina.” 


Her next job was in Washington, 
D. C. Harriet decided that if she be- 
came a receptionist in a broadcasting 
studio she could look around and decide 
what radio job she really wanted. 
Thanks to her speech training and 
her radio experience in South Carolina, 
she landed the receptionist job. As a 
receptionist Harriet’s manner of meet- 
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Harriet Lloyd, Pan American hostess 
ing and talking to people came to the 
attention of Fulton Lewis, well known 
radio commentator. “I told him | hadn’t 
had any secretarial training,” Harriet 
said. 

Fulton Lewis said there were plenty 
ot people who had the right training 
but that there were few with personality 
anc speech ability. He wanted some- 
one who could meet people easily 
make appointments, take notes, etc. 

“That’s what I did,” Harriet smiled 

Then the war came and Harriet went 
overseas for two years with the Red 
Cross. “My job with the Red Cross was 
talking to people, too,” Harriet said 
“I was doing recreational work.” 

When we got around to her latest 
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job — with Pan American — Harriet had 
a mischievous twinkle in her eyes. “I 
really shouldn't tell abo- t this one. It’s 
almost by accident that I’m here. I was 
flying to see a friend in Boston. During 
the trip I watched the hostess and ad- 
mired her. We had a two hour stop- 
over in New York City. I went to the 
Pan-American office and asked to be a 
hostess on overseas trips.” 

We gulped at this instance of the 
Number One importance of an inter- 
view. Harriet sold herself to Miss Mills, 
Chief Flight Stewardess, in about 
twenty minutes. 

Miss Lundberg, Public Relations rep- 
esentative of the Atlantic Division of 
Pan American, volunteered some infor- 
mation about how a girl becomes a host- 
ess. “The most important qualification 
is ability to speak easily with any type 
#f person from a small boy to an In- 
lian Prince.” she said. “Pan American 
ilso requires two vears of experience 
vhich has involved: ting people. And 
we require knowledge of one foreign 
language. Nurses’ training is no longer 
necessary, We give the hostess an in 
tensive six weeks’ training course in first 
iid, child care, and plane construction 
We also include good grooming. 

“Appearance is important in getting 
a job as an airlines hostess,” Miss Lund- 
berg added. “We aren’t looking for ‘rav- 
ing beauties — and certainly not the 
beautiful but dumb’ type — but we are 
looking for girls whose good looks are 
the result of personal interest and care. 
We believe that passengers enjoy their 
trips more if our hostesses are vell- 
groomed, attractive young ladies.” 

We looked at Harriet in her Pan 
American uniform of pale blue gabar- 
dine, and her jaunty cap. There's no 
doubt about it — her passengers must 
have a wonderful time! 
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How do you pronounce: 





library all right 
chimney rll 
February sandwich 
Atlantic asparagus 


They all look simple, don’t they? They 
are — just simple words that you use in 
your every-day speech. At first glance 
you'd think there could be only one 
way of pronouncing them. But these 
words are often mispronounced — and 
by people who should know better. 

Perhaps more than any other lan- 

age errors, errors in pronunciation ex- 
cite laughter and ridicule. Comedians 
like Jimmy Durante and Ed Gardner of 
Dufy's Tavern have made their for- 





tunes by deliberately mispronouncing 
words. When Gardner speaks of the red 
blood corpsuckles (corpuscle ), the audi- 
ence rolls in the aisles. 

Why do people make mistakes in 
pronynciation? Sometimes it’s. because 
they don’t know the correct form. At 
other times it’s because their speech is 
careless or slovenly — either from habit 
or just out of sheer laziness. But whether 
you are habitually sloppy about your 
speech or just ignorant, it will do you 


‘no good to become the “Ed Gardner of 


your gang.” 

There are two kinds of pronunciation 
errors: 

1. Horrible Mistakes. These are un- 
torgivable because every one is expect- 
ed to pronounce them correctly. The 
words at the beginning of this column 
belong in this group No one ought to 
be so slipshod in speech as to mispro- 
nounce 


%. Just errors. These include a num- 
ber of fairly common words not found 
in the first group. They are embarrass- 
ing — but forgivable. You can come back 
into the fold again if you mend your 
ways. 

Let’s take the Horrible Mistakes { st 

and get them out of your system. 


Are You a Speech Goon? 


Never Say when You Should Say 


priddy pretty (pritty) 
dirdy dirty 
congradulate congratulate 
beaudeeful beautiful 
budder butter 

liddle little 

fordy forty 


See what you have been doing? Or 
have you? Remember that T is T and 
D is D and never the twain shall meet. 

At least, not in your speech any more 
— we hope! 








By Richard Decker 


container for your thoughts. If you 

mix up your thoughts, putting dif- 
ferent kinds in one basket, you confuse 
people. You're like the proprietor of a 
vegetable and fruit market who puts 
plums, pears, potatoes, and strawber- 
ries all in one basket. He makes no 
sales! The shoppers won’t bother sort- 
ing out what they want. Besides, po- 
tatoes are bad company for strawber- 
ries, so the fruit is ruined. Your para- 
graphs will be ruined, too, if you toss 
everything together haphazardly. Some 
thoughts will overwhelm others. 


fp center te: is a basket. It is a 


All Clear 


What's the most important thing in 
writing paragraphs? (Or anything else, 
for that matter.) The answer is to make 
your thoughts clear. Right? Otherwise, 
you won't convey information or opinion 
to your reader, A business man may not 
struggle through your letter if it is diffi- 
cult to follow. Your friend won't “get 
the idea” you're trying to put across. 
Your teacher will wonder what in the 
world your theme is all about! 

To make a paragraph clear, limit it 
to one main thought. Put into the basket 
only potatoes or only pears. This way 
you'll follow the rule of unity (“one- 
ness,” you know). Express this main 
idea in one of the sentences in the 
paragraph — perhaps in the first sen- 
tence, although it need not be there. 
Sometimes the last sentence is a good 
place for a summary of the entire para- 
graph. At any rate, use a topic sentence 
either at the beginning, the middle, or 
the end of each paragraph. 

Having written a paragraph, check 
it to see that you have one main idea 
and that all the other sentences are di- 
rectly related to it — like grandchildren 
to their grandfather. If you find an un- 
related idea that doesn’t belong to the 
main idea, cross it out and put it in 
its proper paragraph. 

After you have decided on the main 
idea in a paragraph, you may add ex- 
amples, illustrations, further details, ex- 
planations, reasons) comparisons, or in- 
teresting comments. But all of them 
should be related to the main topic. 

Just for fun, go back to the first para- 
graph of this article. Does it have a 
main idea expressed in a topic sen- 
tence? Is the illustration related to the 
main idea? 

A new paragraph warns the reader 


of a change of thought, This is the main 
reason that a paragraph is a help to the 
reader. Another reason is “the looks” 
of a column of type or a closely type- 
written page. The indentation, or white 
space between paragraphs, helps the 
reader keep his place and to organize 
his thoughts. Imagine this page set in 
solid type with no paragraph in- 
dentations. You probably would have 
skipped it! 

Sometimes a writer will begin a new 
paragraph in order to split up a para- 
graph which is growing too long. This 
very paragraph is an example; it is 
really a continuation of the previous 
one. 

Make Them Stick Together 

Besides: having unity, a parag-aph 
should be cemented togetuer. A brick 
wall has unity, although it is comp.sed 
of separate bricks. Your paragraph will 
be better if the sentences are stuck to- 
gether like bricks with mortar. 

Coherence is the name for this qual- 
ity which joins one thought to another, 
and there are several ways of achieving 
it. The best way is to organize your 
thoughts in a straight line so that your 
reader will get to the point at the same 
time .you do! You may help him along 
by using such “joining words” as: first, 
next, also, besides, moreover, on the 
other hand, etc. But don’t clutter up 
your paragraph with too many “joiners.” 





AND WE QUOTE... 


Timely quotes from the news of today. 
Timeless quotes from the books of yes- 
terday. Wise quotes to make you think. 
Witty quotes to show you how words can 
work like magic. .. . 

Drive what's left — right. — Sign on 
well-battered jalopy. 

Speak to the point, but never with an 
edge. — Sun Dial 

Proverbs are short sentences drawn 
from long experience. — Cervantes. 

The man who graduates today, and 
stops learning tomorrow, is uneducated 
the day after. — Newton D. Baker. 

At least no one can say the atom isn’t 
all that it was cracked up to be. — Chil- 
ton (Wis.) Times-Journal, 

The really extraordinary thing about 
this man was that he had to be hit over 
the head only once in order to be con- 
vinced of the error of his way. Most of 
us have to be pounded again and again 
before we get the idea, if we ever do. 
— Gerald Johnson in An Honorable 
Titan. 

No brain is stronger than its weakest 
think. — Thomas L. Masson. 











Stick to straight-line thinking and writ- 
ing and you'll carry your reader along 
with you, 

Besides using “joiners” like those 
listed in the previous paragraph, you 
may refer to ideas already expressed. 
For example, the words “like those 
listed in théPprevious paragraph” are a 
reference joining the thought of the 
two paragraphs. Coherence between 
paragraphs is as important as coher- 
ence within a paragraph. 

When you want the reader to follow 
your reasoning closely, use plain mark- 
ers or signals in the form of letters 
or numerals. For example, there are 
three desirable qualities in paragraph 
construction: (1) unity, (2) coherence, 


(3) emphasis. You could also use, as - 


signals, the letters a, b, c, or the words 
first, second, third. 


“Hitting Home” 


In addition to unity and coherence, 
a paragraph needs emphasis so that 
your main idea will “hit home.” You 
can’t expect your reader to remember 
every sentence you write. By emphasiz- 
ing one ,sentence in a paragraph you 
demand his attention; he will remem- 
ber that thought even if he forgets the 
rest. 

There are several ways to spotlight 
the most important thought in a para- 
graph. You can put it in the first sen- 
tence, which will have first call on 
your reader’s attention. Or you can lead 
up to it, this way: 

“The play was to start at eight 
o'clock. By seveh-thirty everyone was 
frantic. The make-up crew hadn't ar- 
rived, An important prop was missing. 
The stage lights wouldn’t work. And, 
to top it all, when the hero tried to 
fix the lights, he tore the seat of his 
pants!” 

Another way to “hit home” with your 
main idea is to repeat a thought, a 
phrase, or even a word: 

“My dachshund never runs around 
playfully, but waddles along slowly and 
sadly. His tail hangs limp. His long ears 
droop. He has a sad expression in his 
eyes, In fact; he is the saddest-looking 
dog I’ve ever seen.” 

You can also emphasize an idea by 
making it look different. Italics com- 
mand attention! Capital letters say 
STOP AND LOOK! 

Too much emphasis, however, can 
ruin the total effect. That’s the differ- 
ence between your paragraph and the 
grocery store’s basket of strawberries. 
A good shop keeper tries to put on dis- 
play only the biggest and juiciest straw- 
berries. But a good writer puts in only 
enough biz, juicy ideas to keep his 
reader interested. And he makes sure 
that there are enough small thoughts 
to explain the main idea clearly. Then 
his reader will be “sold.” 
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STOP, 
LOOK, 


AND LISTEN 


the Sunday edition of your news- 

paper? If you're like most teen- 
agers — and at least half the adults in 
the country — you make a bee line for 
the funnies! 

Almost every newspaper reader has 
his favorite comic strip character. 
Twenty-five million readers follow the 
doings of Terry and the Pirates. But 
Terry wouldn’t rate tops in a popularity 
poll: Dick Tracy, Blondie, and Lil Ab- 
ner would be sure to beat him. 

The comics are an important feature 
of a newspaper. Although no intelli- 
gent newspaper reader would ever 
choose his newspaper because of certain 
comics, editors know that the comics 
section is probably as widely read as 
any section of the newspaper. To en- 
tertain and amuse, as well as inform, 
is the job of every newspaper. In buy- 
ing comic strips from feature syndicates 
newspaper editors try to select those 
which are most popular. 


Wire's: the first thing you read in 


Comics Aren’t Always Comical 


The early comic strips, such as the 
Katzenjammer Kids, appealed to read- 
ers because of their simple humor. But 
many of today’s most popular comics 
don’t try to be funny. There are adven- 
ture and mystery stories: Buck Rogers, 
Diek Tracy, and Superman. Then there 
are mock heroes: Popeye and Lil Ab- 
ner, Proof of their appeal are the rolled- 
up trousers worn by some teen-agers 
—and the statue of Popeye erected by 
the spinach growers! 

Boots and Tillie the Teiler and many 
other comics play on the theme of the 
beautiful girl and her dull suitors. The 
appeal of some comics is their true-to- 
life portrayal of laughable human weak- 
nesses. Jiggs of Bringing Up Father is 
the hen-pecked husband; Blondie and 
fist of Blondie are the typical 
young married couple — Blondie with 
her weakness for buying crazy hats and 
D with his appetite for five- 
d sandwiches; Penny, one of the 
latest syndicated comic strips, portrays 
a teen-age girl. 


Cartoons — Comical and Political 


In addition to comic strips which 
tell a story, most newspapers run car- 
toons. Some newspaper cartoons are 


By Mac Cullen 


humorous — like Out Our Way in which 
a brother and sister are always trying 
to put something over on each other; 
other newspaper cartoons are based on 
news events. These are called political 
cartoons. They are seldom uproariously 
funny, but they usually point up a situa- 
tion in the news by giving it a “poke in 
the ribs.” Often political cartoons take 
sides in a current issue or argument. If 
so, they probably represent the edi- 
torial policy of the paper which pub- 
lishes them. 

Cy Hungerford, noted political car- 
toonist of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
draws his daily cartoon straight from 
the front-page headlines and his car- 





¥rank Williams in Detroit Free Pres 


toon always runs on the front page. 
Political cartoons usually appear on 
the editorial page. 


Looking... . 


If you stop with reading the comics 
section and looking at the cartoons, 
then you have neglected other import- 
ant features in your newspaper. Most 
Sunday editions — and daily editions of 
city newspapers— have movie, radio, 
theater, music, and book’ review col- 
umns. These columns keep you posted 
on “what’s new” in the entertainment 
world. If they do their job, these col- 
umns not only tell you “what's new,” 
but also “what's good” — and why. A 
newspaper which publishes good criti- 
cal reviews of movies, books, records, 
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ete., renders a real service to its read- 
as. kt them to know how best 
to leisure time and money. 
newspapers can afford to have 
movie, play, radio, music, 
and book reviewers. A New York City 
newspaper, for instance, may have two 
Or more movie reviewers who do noth- 
ing but see previews of new films and 
write their reviews for publication the 
day the films open in a New York City 
theater. The movie critics usually see 
these films several days in advance of 
the opening date at the New York 
offices of the movie companies. 

In a small town the film itself may 
not arrive more than a few hours be- 
fore its first showing. The newspaper 
staff isn’t large enough for a reporter 
to be assigned to seeing the film, even 
if it could be seen in advance. If the 
small town newspaper runs any notice, 
other than the theater's ad, about a new 
movie, it is likely to be re-written from 
a publicity notice. This is not movie 
criticism. A publicity notice is written 
only for the purpose of making you 
eager to see the film. 


... and Listening 


Let’s take the movie Cloak and Dag- 
ger as an example. A publicity notice, 
written by someone on the publicitv 
staff of the movie company that pro- 
duced the film, might begin: “Here is 
the story of the OSS (Office of Strategic 
Services) — our overseas FBI. The film 
records the contribution to the war 
effort made by these highly-trained and 
carefully-picked men of our overseas 
intelligence organization. .” 

A movie critic, upon seeing the film, 
might begin his review as follows: 
Cloak and Dagger is good entertain- 
ment. It is not, however, a completely 
accurate story of the OSS. It makes our 
‘cloak and dagger’ boys appear to be 
pretty romantic fellows whose secret 
service work occupies only about half 
their time. The rest of it they seem to 
spend dating beautiful girls!” 

Genuine criticism, you see, does more 
than tell you what a film, play, radio 
program, or book is about; it tells you 
whether the original purpose is accom 
plished. It criticizes the acting, direction, 
and writing of a play, movie, or radio 
program. It analyzes the good points 
and the bad in the writing of a book. 
It points out whether the music at a 
concert or in a record album is. well 
played. 

Learn to recognize critical reviews. 
See whether your local newspaper runs 
them regularly —or in its Sunday edi- 
tion. If so — stop, look, and listen! 





This is the sixth article in a series 
based, in part, on How to Read a News- 
paper by Edgar Dale. Copyright 1941 
by Seost, Foresman and Co. 








How’s your memory? 
How many Is in: 
i ? logical 
i ? literate 


How many m’s in: 
i ? moral 
i ? mortal 


How many n’s in: 
u ? necessary 
u ? nerve 


Now for those suffixes that are tacked 
on to the ends of-words. These are 
troublesome, too. But not if you can 
recognize them. 


ly 
accidental + ly accidentally 
extreme + ly = extremely 
actual + ly actually 


ness 
mean + ness 
drunken + ness 


meanness 
- drunkenness 


al 
accident + al = accidental 
vocation + al = vocational 
occasion + al = occasional 


It’s a cinch! Fix these in your mind’s 
eye. They'll be coming up again soon. 
co) oO ° 


Now flex those spelling muscles. 
Here comes a spelling bee-hive—a 


little longer and a little tougher than 
the last one. 

In each of the following groups of 
words only sone word is misspelled. 
Which is it? 


1. convenient, acquaintance, receipt, 
edition, seperate. 

2. opportunity, correspondence, re- 
fered, bulletin, prior. 

3. awfuly, mutual, semester, mort- 
gage, canceled. 

4. commitee, doesn’t, inquiry, bear- 
ing, spirits. 

5. memorandum, alright, criticism, 
partial, guarantee. 

6. omited, absolute, basis, passed. 

7. recomend, extremely, schedule, at- 
taching, benefit. 





THE GLAD YOUNG CHAMOIS 


How lightly leaps the youthful 
chamois* 
From rock to rock and never 
misses! 
I always get all cold and clamois 
When near the edge of precipisses. 


Confronted by some yawning chasm, 
He bleats not for his sire or 
mamois 
(That is, supposing that he has’m) 
But yawns himself —the bold 
young lamois! 


He is a thing of beauty always; 
And when he dies, a gray old 
ramois, 


* Of course you know that, no matter how it is 
spelled, ch is is p d sh y 





Leaves us his horns to deck our hall- 
ways; 
His skin cleans teaspoons, soiled or 
jamois. 
I shouldn’t like to be a chamois, 
However much I am his debtor. 
I hate to run and jump; why, damois, 
"Most any job would suit me 
bebtor! 
Burges Johnson 





POETICALLY YOURS 


A good many years ago a correspond- 
ent of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, evidently weary of the for- 
mality of business jargon, wrote this 
rhyme: 


We beg to advise you and wish to state 

That yours has arrived of recent date. 

We have it before us; its contents are 
noted; 

Herewith enclosed are the prices we 
quoted. 

Attached you will find, as per your request, 

The sample you called for; and we would 
suggest 

Regarding the matter and due to the fact 

That up to this writing your order we've 
lacked, 

We hope you will not delay it unduly, 

And we beg to remain, yours very truly. 


Correct English 
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ARE YOU.. 


- «+A HALL-BAWLER 


For the football game this afternoon. 
His lungs are really on the ball 
When it comes to yelling down the hall. 





Cheerleader Charlie must be getting in tune 


2? ? 





--+ A CORRIDOR-CONGESTER 


Between classes, others are on the move; 
But Jan and Fran are in a groove, 
Gabbing in the middle of the hall — 
A stumbling block for one and all. 











“e OREN 


- ++ A STAIRWAY-STOPPER 


Wrong-Way Ronald is this guy’s name. 

To him, all staircases look the same. 

One sign says “UP,” the other “DOWN” — 
| But not when Ronnie's goin’ to town! 


’ 
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F YOU saw the movie, Cluny Brown, 

you probably remember the young 
man who declared, “I shall write a let- 
ter to the Times about it!” A letter to 
the London Times seemed to him the 
best way of airing his opinion on a sub- 
ject about which he felt very strongly. 

Many people like to write letters to 
the ‘editors of newspapers and maga- 
zines. The editors like to receive them, 
too. Almost every newspaper runs a 
regular column of letters from readers 
— if not every day, then once a week. 
Editors want to know what their read- 


‘ers are thinking. Readers like to know 


the opinions of other readers, too. 
Perhaps you've’ never considered 
writing a letter to the editor. But you 
have opinions — certainly about the 
subjects of news articles that appear in 
your high school newspaper, probably 
about subjects of news articles in your 
local newspaper or in national maga- 
zines. Do you think that the legal vot- 
ing age in all states should be lowered 
to 18? Do youth centers (or Teen Can- 


teens) help to combat juvenile delin- 
quency? Should high schools add 13th 
and 14th grades for post-graduate work? 
These are examples of subjects on 
which your letters to the editor would 
be of interest and importance. 

But perhaps you have considered 
writing a letter to the editor and then 
hesitated because you didn’t know how 
to start. That’s an easy one! You start 
just as you would in any other letter 
— with the salutation: 


To the Editor of (name of paper or 
magazine): — 

Then go on with your letter, keeping 
these things in mind: ° 

(1) Check your facts. Don’t write a 
letter based on rumors. 

(2) Speak only for yourself. Even if 
you are discussing a teen-age problem, 
it’s not fair to claim that you express 
the opinion of the majority of young 
people. You can say: “My three friends 
and I don’t approve of high school 
fraternities.” But unless you are using 
statistics of a nation-wide opinion poll, 
you shouldn’t write: “Teen-agers don’t 
approve of high school fraternities.” 

(3) Write clearly and simply. Don’t 
think you have to impress your readers 
with high-sounding language, even if 
you've just added a few $64 words to 
your vocabulary. It’s better to write 
simply and be certain that all your 
readers will “get your idea.” 





To Think Stra 


VER drip ice cream on a new 
E sweater? Or rip your shirt in a tussle? 
There wasn’t anything to do about it, 
was there? No use crying over spilt 
milk. 

_ With five bucks in your pocket, you 
can’t take a girl dancing and still have 
that five bucks to buy a new bike 
wheel, You can’t eat your cake and have 
it too. 

And when you're feeling cocky, some- 
one will probably tell you that tough 
luck is around the corner. “Pride goeth 
before destruction,” he'll say. 

These sayings are proverbs. They are 
bits of practical wisdom about situa- 
tions that are familiar to most of us. 
Where did they come from? Here and 
there. A farmer may have boasted that 
the way he had achieved success was 
to settle in one place and not hop 
around. “I tell em,” he may have said, 
“that a rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
Perhaps his friends liked the expression 
and told it to others. : 

Proverbs have become. part of Amer- 
ican lingo. They remind us that our own 
predicaments are similar to those of 


Pe PRUE ie ee 
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other people. But everything in modera- 
tion. (That’s a proverb, too!) Don’t be 
a person who applies a proverb every 
time he opens his mouth. 

Proverbs are often misapplied. Some- 
one may sing out “the more the mer- 
rier” when there could be nothing 
drearier at the moment than one more! 
Spare the rod and spoil the child may 
irritate someone who has never felt the 
rod. and isn’t considered spoiled. Early 
to bed, early to rise may help make a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise, pro- 
vided he does something when he gets 
up! 

Proverbs are, in fact, generalizations. 
Because they have proved true in many 
cases, they are carelessly repeated as if 
they were true in all cases. There are 
few statements about all of anything 
that do not have exceptions. Better late 
than never is not always true. What 
about catching a train? There are times 
when one should cross bridges before 
he comes to them, Waiting for the fu- 
ture to catch up with you doesn’t al- 


-ways work. And what about Out of 


sight, out of mind, and Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder? When two prov- 
erbs contradict each other that’s a sure 
proof that neither is always true. 

In other words, take proverbs, like all 
generalizations, with a grain of salt. 


SB tows 
THAT 
AGAIN? 


When you abbreviate inch, you get 
in. Suppose you want to abbreviate 
inches, what do you write? 

B.B. R. 
Kennebunkport, Me. 


There is no general rule that applies 
here. The most common usage favors 
using in. for both the singular and the 
plural. 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


* *” bal 


I wrote the following sentence in one 
of my compositions: Can I have some 
ice cream? My teacher marked it wrong. 
What is the matter with it? 

C. F. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


It all depends on your point of view, 
and there are two here. One is yours; 
the other is your teacher’s. Both you 
and your ‘teacher have reputable au- 
thorities on your side. Nobody knows 
who is in the lead at the moment, but 
many language experts accept this use 
of can. But in this case we're on your 
teacher's side. We believe in playing 
safe by being absolutely correct in the 
use of words. 

If you agree, learn the distinction be- 
tween can and may. Then no one will 
be likely to point a finger at you. 

1. May denotes permission. May I 
do this? (Will you allow me to?) 

2. Can denotes ability. Can I do this? 
(Do I have the ability to do it?) 

If you think just a second before you 
write or speak, you won't confuse those 
two words: may and can. We like the 
idea of thinking before we speak. 


* * *« 


What is the correct pronunciation of 
route? 
G. R. 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


The correct pronunciation of route 
rhymes with toot. There is no other ac- 
ceptable pronunciation. We very often 
hear route pronounced to rhyme with 
out. But that’s another word: rout, 
which means complete and absolute de- 
feat. Don’t o~nfuse the two. 

Here’s a litte mnemonic (good word, 
if you can use it!) device that may help 
you keep them straight: 


The train goes toot 
When on its route; 
But there’s an out 
In rout. 








“AND THEN | SAID.. .” 


What is the right thing to say in each 
of these situations? 

1. Bert asks if you’ve read Gone With 
the Wind. You haven't, so you say: 

(a) “Er—did you like it?” 

(b) “It bored me to tears.” 

(c) “No, I haver’t. Did you think 
it was interesting?” 

2. Sally’s question was, “Are you go- 
ing to see Bob Hope’s new picture?” 
Your answer is: 

(a) “Well, natch!” 

(b) “Sure thing. I read a review 
saying it’s better than his last.” 

(c) “Yes, I guess so.” 

8. When Tad starts talking about 
opera, which bores you, you: 

(a) Ask him to explain why he likes 
operatic music. 

(b) Smother your yawns and try to 
remember to say “Yes” at the 
right times. 

(c) Switch the subject to photog- 
raphy. 

4. When the political discussion be- 
comes heated, your best bet is to: 

(a) Yell the loudest, so they'll be 
sure to hear you. 


QUESTIONS AND QUIZZES TO SEE IF YOU'RE “WHIZZES!” 


(b) Cut off the debate by turning 
on the radio full volume. 

(c) Suggest that it might be more 
fun for everyone to rest his vo- 
cal cords and listen to the 
radio. 

5. Mr. and Mrs. McGinnis are din- 
ner-guests at your home. When there’s a 
lull in the conversation, you could fill in 
with: 

(a) “Have you heard the new radio 
program that interviews teen- 
agers?” 

(b) “Mrs. McGinnis, don’t. you 
think that 10:30 is awfully early 
for a teen-ager to have to be in 
bed?” 

(c) “Dad, when are you going to 
have the car fixed? The motor 
has a terrible knock in it.” 


LEARN — TO THINK STRAIGHT 

Each of the proverbs in Group I is 
contradicted by one of the proverbs in 
Group II. Straight thinking will match 
them up correctly. 


GROUP | 


1. “What’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” 





2. “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
8. “Everything in moderation.” 

4. “Birds of a feather flock together.” 
5. “He who hesitates is lost.” 


GROUP Il 

a. “Opposites attract.” 

b. “Nothing ventured, _ nothing 
gained.” 


c. “Look before you leap.” 
d. “Every man to his own taste.” 


e. “You can’t have too much of a 
good thing.” 


WORD EQUATIONS 


You can make equations with four 
words, just as you can with four num- 
bers! Balance the “word equations” be- 
low by filling in the blank with a fourth 
word that has the same relationship 
to the third word as the second one 
has to the first. The first equation — 
“Baseball: bat = tennis: — 
—can be translated to read “Baseball 
is to a bat as tennis to a racquet.” 


» 


1. baseball: bat = tennis: 

2. words: books = _ numbers: 
8. food: hunger. = water: 

4. feet: shoes = hands: 

5. cow: milk = bee: 

6. cloth: mill = money —_____ 

7. automobile: gas = light bulb: 


(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 








YEAR on his high school newspaper 

convinced Carl Kramer that he’d 
like to learn the printing trade. A week 
in his local print shop convinced Carl 
that he’d have to “bone up” on printers’ 
terms. Here’s a sample of printers’ lingo 
in a conversation between Carl and Sid, 
a fellow apprentice. 

Sm: Hey, Carl, where are you going 
with those galley proofs? 

Cant: I’m taking thenvto Mr. Beetle, 
the proofreader. He asked for them. 

Sm: But he checked galley proofs 
yesterday! He wants page proofs now. 

Cart: Oh-h, thenks. Where do I find 
them? 

Sip: On the hook behind the table 
where the mats and cuts are stacked. 

CarL: You mean right outside the 
room where they make the stereotypes 
and electrotypes? 

Sw: That’s right. Since you're going 


back that way, please hand this copy 
to Tony, the fellow at the first Linotype 
machine. 

Car: Sure. I'll be glad to. 

Sm: Thanks. I’ve got to rush this 
dummy back to the compositor. He’s 
been on my neck all day because things 
have been going wrong. Golly, you'd 
think all the pied type was my fault! 

Car: Well, good luck with him, Sid. 


galley-proof — an impression from 
type in a galley (the metal tray holding 
type that has been set), made on paper 
for the purpose of making corrections 
and alterations. 

page proofs — a proof of type that has 
been made up into page form. 

proofreader — one who corrects mis- 
takes by checking proofs for errors and 
sending proof sheets back to the type- 
setter for revision, 

cut (also called a photo-engraving) 
—a metal plate bearing an illustration. 

mat (abbreviation for matrix) — the 
papier-mache impression made from one 
or more pages of type. 

stereotype — metal plate made from 
mat, to duplicate either a page of type 
or a cut. It is the plate, locked up on the 
printing press, that prints the finished 


product. Stereotype plates are usually 
used for printing newspapers and some 
magazines, 

electrotypes — another type of plate, 
whose impression is taken directly from 
the type or from the original photo-en- 
graving. Electrotype ‘plates are usually 
used for books and magazines printed in 
large quantities. The process is more ex- 
pensive than stereotyping, but gives 
slightly better reproduction. Also, elec- 
trotype plates last longer than stereo- 
types. 

copy —term applied to all manu- 
script (either typed or handwritten) to 
be put into type. 

Linotype — trade-mark for type-set- 
ting machine which sets one line of type 
at a time; as distinguished from Mono- 
type, which sets one letter at a time and 
is used for setting headlines. 

dummy — a diagram of a newspaper 
or the pages of a magazine showing the 
position for each story afid picture. 

compositor — printer who receives 
galleys of type from Linotype man and 
places type and cuts into a metal form 
(called a chase) to form a completed 
page. Also called a make-up man. 

pied type —type that is mixed, dis- 
arranged or jumbled. 
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United Nations 


SECURITY COUNCIL’S SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN 


For His Majesty's Govt. 


Sir Alexander Cadogan, G. C. M. G.., 
K. C. B., this month’s chairman of the 
United Nations Security Council, can 
be counted upon to wield the gavel 
with the practiced hand of a veteran 
diplomat. 

Bred in the best British Foreign Ot 
fice tradition he was, for eight years. 
Permanent Undersecretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Cadogan held this job 
under both the Conservative party’s 
Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, and 
the Labor party’s Ernest Bevin. Sir Alex- 
ander, cool, careful and precise, con- 
trolled the vast machinery of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Service and its Secret In- 
telligence Service.’ Hé resigned as Per- 
manent Undersecretary last winter to 
become Britain’s delegate to the Se- 
curity Council. 

The mustached, long-nosed, high- 
browed Council chairman is a distin 
guished British aristocrat, who can trace 
his family tree far back into Welsh 
history. The son of an Earl, Sir Alex: 
ander was educated at Eton and Ox 
ford, and entered the diplomatic serv 
ice in 1908 at the age of 23. He is mar- 
ried and has a son and three daughters 

Sir Alexander knows the British For- 
eign Service like a Londoner knows 
Piccadilly Circus. He is one of Britain’s 
leading authorities on the League of 
Nations, and served in Geneva as tech- 
nical expert to League delegates. In 
1933, he became the first British am- 
bassador to China. He is credited with 
drufting most of the Atlantic Charter, 
announced to the world by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and President Roose 
velt in 1941. He headed British dele 
gations to Big Three and U.N. organi- 
zational meetings during the war. 

With his clipped, brief manner, Sir 
Alexander has the most dead-pan ex- 
pression of all Council delegates. He 
succeeds Russia’s Andrei Gromyko as 
chairman. 





Acw 


PRESIDENT’S CHARLES ROSS 


in the White House 


When the President of the United 
States was 18 months old, another baby 
boy was born in his home town, Inde 
pendence, Missouri. As they grew up, 
the two became inseparable pals. Both 
serious students, they once spent a 
month building an exact model of a 
bridge described by Caesar in his Com- 
mentaries. The younger of the two was 
valedictorian of their high school class. 
He is Charles Griffith Ross, now Press 
Secretary to his classmate, Harry S$ 
Truman. 

Tall, gaunt, white-haired Charlie Ross 
was named by President Truman to his 
present 24-hour-a-day job shortly afte: 
the Chief Executive took office in April, 
1945. For 26 years Ross was Washing- 
tun correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Lispatch. He is respected and admired 
by the newsmen with whom he deals 
His job is to handle all contacts between 
the press and the President. This task 
he does with dignity and good humor, 
and with the deepest sense of loyalty 
to his boyhood chum. He is often called 
upon to modify or retract press con- 
ference statements made by Mr. Tru- 
man which might be open to misinter- 
pretation. Press Secretary Ross came 
into the news when he helped the 
President clarify his statements to the 


pawss on former Secretary of Commerce 
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Henry Wallace’s foreign policy address. 

A newspaper reporter since his Uni- 
versity of Missouri days, Ross won the 
Pulitzer Prize in journalism in 1932 
for an article on, “The Country’s Plight 
— What Can Be Done About It?” From 
1908 to 1918, Ross taught at the U. of 
Missouri School of Journalism, first 
school of journalism in the U. S. He is 
married and has two sons. 

Never ruffled or upset by his impres- 
sive job, Ross is always thoroughly help- 
ful to Washington newsmen. As one of 
Mr. Truman’s oldest friends, he ranks 
high among the circle of White House 
advisers. 


To the Highest Bench 


Our new Chiet Justice, directing the 
Supreme Court’s opening session this 
month, was born in jail. Or at least, 
that’s the way Chief Justice Frederick 
Moore Vinson, 56, likes to tell it. His 
father was town jailer of Louisa, Ken- 
tucky, and raised his family in a home 
in the front part of the jail building. 

Shaggy-browed, tall Fred Vinson has 
held jobs in every branch of our Govern- 
ment. After 11 years as an attorney, 
Vinson was elected to Congress in 1922. 
A flair for mathematics and an astound- 
ing memory helped make the Congress- 
man an expert in tax law. 

In 1938, President Roosevelt appoint- 

’ ed Vinson as 
judge of the 
District of Col- 
umbia Court of 
Appeals. After a 
quiet five years 
there, the Judge 
began the suc- 
cession of var- 
ied jobs which 
earned for him 

Aewe the title “Avail- 
SUPREME COURT'S. able Vinson.” In 
FRED M. VINSON rapid order, he 
became Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, Federal Loan Administrator. Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, and Secretary of the Treasury. 
Vinson, who is married and has two 
sons, was tapped by President Truman 
last June to succeed the late Chief Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone. 

In his new post, the Chiet Justice 
will have to combine his political talents 
with his judicial training to reconcile the 
personal differences which have been 
smouldering between several Associ- 
ate Justices. 

Vinson isea sad-eyed, heavy-jowled 
man who has a reputation for patience 
and unhurried movements. He believes, 
“Things go better when you don’t get 
hot and bothered.” His calm disposi- 
tion will serve him well in his life ap- 
pointment as Chief Justice. 








Judgment Day at Nuremberg 


What Happened: “For war crimes... 
for crimes against peace . . . for crimes 
against humanity,” the International 
Military Tribunal in Nuremberg sen- 
tenced eleven Nazi gang-leaders to be 
hanged (Hermann Goering, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, Field Marshal Gen. 
Wilhelm Keitel, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, 
Alfred Rosenberg, Hans Frank, Wil- 
helm Frick, Julius Streicher, Fritz 
Sauckel, Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, and 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart); three to life 
imprisonment (Rudolph Hess, Walther 
Funk and Grand Admiral Erich Rae- 
der); and four to lesser jail terms 
(Baldur von Schirach, 20 years; Al- 
bert Speer, 20 years; Constantin von 
Neurath, 15 years; and Grand Admiral 
Karl Doenitz, 10 years). Three of the 
defendants were freed ~— Hjalmar 
Schacht, Franz von Papen, and Hans 
Fritzsche. 

In addition, the court declared the 
following three Nazi groups to be crim- 
inal: the Leadership Corps, the SS or 
Elite Guard, and the Gestapo or secret 
police. This meant that all members of 
these organizations are automatically 
subject to punishment. The Tribunal 
did, however, clear of criminal charges 
four other German organizations. They 
are: the SA or Storm Troopers, the 
German Cabinet, the General Staff, and 





the High Command. This decision, as 
well as the release of three of the de- 
fendants, was severely criticized by the 
Russian member of the Tribunal, Major 
General I. T. Nikitchenko, and by the 
chief American prosecutor, U. S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

Undoubtedly, the most significant 
part of the verdict was the Tribunal’s 
declaration that “to initiate [start] war 
is not only an international crime, it is 
the supreme crime.” This overshadowed 
in importance the sentences given to 
the individual criminals. For the first 


.time in history, the waging of aggres- 


sive war has been outlawed. 

What’s Behind It: The Nuremberg 
Trial had lasted over ten months. Over 
two hundred witnesses testified. The 
written record of the proceedings ex- 
ceeded five million words. 

Goering is reported to have mumbled 
to his attorneys, “I did not expect that 
they would go through all this to kill 
us.” He apparently missed the signifi- 
cance of the trial. The guilt of the 
accused was well-known — the millions 
of helpless men, women and children 
they slaughtered. No, the reason that 
mass of evidence was presented at the 
trial was not only to give the defend- 
ants a fair hearing — but also to estab- 
lish the principle that aggressive war is 
criminal. That’s the importance of the 
Nuremberg Trial. 
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The Day of Reckoning \ 


Australians Go to Polls 


What Happened: Like father, like 
son. Following in the footsteps of Brit- 
ain, the dominion of Australia, Britain’s 
offspring, also went Labor in the gen- 
eral election held last month. 

To be sure, this was nothing new 
“down under.” Labor came into office 
in October, 1941, was re-elected in 
1943, and again returned to power for 
three years in the federal election of 
September 28. 

When the ballots were tallied, it was 
found that Labor won 44 seats in the 
new House of Representatives; Inde- 
pendent Labor, 2; Liberals, 17; and 
Country party, 11. In the last House, 
their respective strengths were: Labor, 
89; Liberals, 15; Country party, 10. 

What’s Behind It: The conclusion is 
obvious. The majority of Australians 
are apparently satisfied with the Labor 
government's record in the war, and 
are willing to entrust to it the problems 
of peace. 


French Constitution 


What Happened: A new constitution 
tor a new France is in the making. It’s 
been in the making for a long time — 
ever since the libération of the country. 
Finally, last month, the Constituent As- 
sembly placed its seal of approval on 
the latest draft of the proposed charter, 
by a vote of 440 to 106. Now it is up 
to the people of France, by referendum, 
to accept or reject it. 

This is the second attempt. The first 
was made last Spring, when the Left- 
Wing parties drew up their version of a 
constitution. It provided for a single, 
all-powerful legislative chamber, with 
a virtual figurehead for President. 

“No, thank you!” was the response of 
the French voters. A new Constituent 
Assembly was then elected to make a 
second try. All summer the members 
toiled over their task and brought forth 
this new draft. 

Model 2 differs from Model 1 in 
that it enlarges the functions of the 
President (almost to those he had be- 
fore the war),.and creates a second 
legislative chamber, the Council of the 
Republic. But this chamber is chiefly 
consultative. It is capable of delaying 
legislation only long enough to give 
time for reflection. 

What’s Behind It: The revised draft 
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ot the constitution is again the product 
of compromises among the three lead- 
ing French political parties — the MRP 
(Popular Republican Movement), the 
Socialists, and the Communists. Cam- 
paigning against its adoption is Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle, who is opposed 
to what he terms a “window-dressing” 
President. Only a strong executive, he 
feels. could lead France out of what 
he calls “anarchy.” And since forty mil- 
lion Frenchmen can't go wrong, the 
destiny of their country rests with them 


Military Training Plan 

What Happened: The War Depart- 
ment has renewed its offensive to get 
universal military training for this coun- 
try’s 18- to 20-year-olds. But it has 
scaled down its old proposal for a full 
year of intensive on-the-field training t« 
six months. 

After six months, trainees could either 
stay in the same centers for another half 
year, or select one of eight alternative 
programs. These include enlistment in 
one of the regular services, the National 
Guard, or the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
Youths could also choose to attend a 
technical school or approved college 
course, getting the rest of their required 
training in the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps or the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

The Government would pay for the 
advanced technical training, and would 
provide a limited number of college 
scholarships and fellowships for those 
who qualified. Those who received Gov- 
ernment-paid college educations and 
were offered a reserve commission would 
have to serve on active duty as Reserve 
Officers for “one year or more, as th: 
President may direct.” 

Under this plan, about 1,000,000 
youths would be trained each year- 
726,000 by the Army, and the rest by 
the Navy. Youths would register whe: 
they reached 17, and would be called 
for training when they became 18 o 
graduated fron high school — whicheve: 
date came later. Seventeen-year-olds 
could enter training if they were high 
school graduates and had their parents 
consent, 

Trainees would receive a monthly al- 
lowance of about $30, and would be 
subject to a specially drawn up “Code 
of Conduct” rather than to the Articles 
of War and regular Army Regulations. 
After the year, trainees would be full 
civilians again. 


OCTOBER 21, 


One purpose of the plan, the Army 
says, would be to provide a large reser- 
voir of trained specialists in all com- 
munities. These men could mobilize 
citizens in the event of a surprise enemy 
attack. Military leaders maintain that 
the program would insure rapid mobili- 
zation in an emergency, develop leader- 
ship qualities, and provide men trained 
for highly technical modern warfare. 
They also argue that the technical and 
college training would raise the nation’s 
educational] standards, and that the re- 
quired athletics and medical care would 
eventually improve the health of the 
nation. 

What's Behind It: Many educators 
had opposed the War Department's first 
plan for universal military training. They 
‘laimed that a year was too long by 
vhich to delay a youth's entrance to 
“ollege or his getting established in a 
‘areer. Because of this objection and 
others, the plan never got beyond the 
‘ommittee stage with the Seventy-ninth 

“ongress. 

The new plan is designed to wipe out 
hese objections, and still furnish the 
trained force the War Department ar- 
gues is essential for national defense. 
But the new Congress probably will 
still raise many objections—especially 
because the program would add about 
$2,500,000,000 a vear to the national 
budget. 
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No Sleep for Dreamboat 


What Happened: Thirty-nine and a 
half hours after it had nosed into the 
wind at Honolulu, Hawaii, the Army 
B-29, Dreamboat, touched down 
smoothly on Payne Field, Cairo, Egypt. 
Its -ten-man crew, still clad in cold-re- 
sistant one-piece flying suits, finished 
the 9,500-mile nonstop flight with only 
enough gas to wet the bottom of the 
Dreamboat’s huge tanks. 

The four-motored plane did not equal 
the non-stop flight record set by the 
Navy’s Truculent Turtle the week be- 
fore. The Turtle had covered 11,236 
miles in its hop from Australia to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. However, the Dreamboat 
pioneered a new “over-the-top” route, 
traveling from the Pacific over the Arc- 
tic regions of northern Canada and 
Greenland and down across Europe. 

What's Behind It: General Carl A. 
Spaatz, chief of the Army Air Forces, 
called the Dreamboat’s flight “an epoch- 
al achievement in aeronautical history.” 
Its mission, successfully accomplished 
was to gather valuable information on 
“navigational, engineering, communica- 
tions, weather, fuel consumption and 
physical endurance problems.” In addi- 
tion, Colonel C. S. Irvine, leader, con- 
firmed a British theory that the North 
magnetic pole was located at least 200 
miles farther north than current maps 
show. 

Military experts said the United 
States could be attacked by air from 
across the Polar regions. The Dream- 
boat's trip was made while joint Army 
and Navy exercises in Alaska went into 
high gear, testing and preparing land 
and sea defenses. 


Press Assn. 


Bust of Sidney Lanier, Southern poet and musician, was unveiled by grana- 
son at the Hall of Fame for Great Americans at New York University. 


1946 
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Wallace-Baruch Rebukes 


What Happened: The Wallace- 
Byrnes duel is over, but a new feud has 
broken out. This time it is between the 
former Secretary of Commerce and 
Bernard Baruch, the U. S. delegate to 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Baruch has accused Mr. Wallace 
of “major errors of fact” in the latter's 
criticism of the U. S. atomic energy pro- 
posals. He stated that Mr. Wallace’s 
views were not only “gravely dangerous 
to the delicate negotiations now under 
way, but were also creating “confusion 
and division among our people.” 

The elder statesman declared that he 
had been “flabbergasted” by the publi- 
cation of Mr. Walmce’s letter to Presi- 
dent Truman of July 23. In that letter, 
Wallace substantially agreed with the 
Soviet atomic proposals but opposed 
those of the United States. 

To all this Mr. Wallace responded by 
saying that it was Mr. Baruch, not he, 
who was confusing the American pub- 
lic. He further accused Mr. Baruch of 
trying to “intimidate” him into giving a 
“full blank-check endorsement” to the 
American control plan. 

What’s Behind It: Mr. Wallace de- 
clared that the United States wanted 
other nations to pledge that.they would 
not carry out military research while 
this country arbitrarily withheld its 
atomic secrets as long as it chose. 

Mr. Baruch points out that the Ameri- 
can delegation had specifically urged 
that all nations assume similar obliga- 
tions in disclosing technical knowledge 
about atomic energy. 

Mr. Wallace has stated that the 
American demand for the abolition of 
the Big Five veto in atomic affairs was 
of no practical value. 

Mr. Baruch has retorted that this de- 
mand was “highly relevant” because the 
veto could block punishment of viola- 
tors of any control agreement. The 
Baruch plan is the official U. S. plan. 
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Mexican Atom Plan 


Little Mexico assumed the role of 
mediator between the two giants, Russia 
and America. She came up with a pro- 
posal on atomic energy control which 
may bridge the gap separating the So- 
viet and U.S, positions on that subject. 

The Mexican suggestion was made 
before the 12-nation Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations, It 
proposed, briefly, that all plants produc- 
ing nuclear fuels — i.e. raw materials for 
both atomic bombs and peaceful uses 
—be placed under United Nations con- 
trol in a closely guarded international 
zone. Individual countries would receive 
supplies of only “denatured” fuel. Un- 
der the Mexican plan, the only plants 
that would be allowed to remain under 
national supervision would be those in- 
capable of producing atomic bombs. 


Children of the U.N. 


On one proposition the United Na- 
tions were “united” —the feeding of 
children in war-wrecked countries. All 
the delegates to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council enthusiastically voiced 
their support of an international chil- 
dren’s fund. 

It all started when Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, Director-General of UNRRA, 
appealed to the 18 representatives on 
the Council to take over the relief work 
now performed by UNRRA for the chil- 
drent of war-ravaged countries. These 
children must still be fed, he said, after 
UNRRA winds up its activities. The 
approval by the U.N. of an international 
fund for the purpose means, he ex- 
plained, that the infants and the boys 


A BETTER WORLD 





International News Photo 


Ne matter what country they come from, 
U.N. guards will all serve in same uniform. 


and girls will get “for the first time in 
the history of the world an equal chance 
for the benefits of the progress of science 
and medicine.” 

The former Mayor of New York 
stressed that he was keeping an eye 
on the final phases of UNRRA “to see 
that there is something left in the till 
when we close shop” to give to the 
needy youngsters. He announced that 
he had already received a $550,000 con- 
tribution from the American people 
through the Emergency Food Commit- 
tee for the proposed International Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

The response from the delegates was 
instantaneous. The Chinese delegate 
supported it with a quotation from Con- 
fucius: “A great man is he who has not 
lost the heart of a child.” 

Thus for one day the “family” of na- 
tions was kept in harmony—by children. 








“HERE AND THERE” 


Meating the Situation. With little else 
to do, a small town butcher in south- 
eastern Iowa sat down and wrote to 
OPA administrator Earl W. Clark. His 
note read: “You have failed to send me 
retail ceilings price list on meats for 
groups 1 and 2. I haven’t anything to 
sell, but if you send me a price list, I'll 
have something to read.” 

Kangaroo’s Longest Hop. The old 
fable about the slow but steady turtle 
winning the race in the end took on new 
meaning. The Truculent Turtle, a Navy 


patrol bomber, set a spectacular long- 
distance non-stop record. With its crew 
of four and a passenger list consisting 
ot a baby kangaroo, the plane hopped 
from Perth, Australia, to Columbus. 





Ohio. The trip covered 11,237 miles, 
but the crew said it was no more ardu- 
ous that a “good, tough patrol mission.” 
But the nine-month old_ kangaroo, 
headed for the Washington Zoo, said it 
was a heck of a thing to happen to a guy 
when he wasn’t looking. 

Take It (to the Library) or Leave It. 
Perhaps setting a pattern for over- 

orked librarians throughout the coun- 
try, the New York Public Library now 
refuses to answer telephoned requests 
for answers to radio quiz program ques- 
tions. Answers will be posted on library 
bulletin boards. There’s no simple way 
to fame, even on the radio. 
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tion. Spooky, mysterious, the drip, 

drip of water, flickering lights, the 
hollow, booming sound of your voice, 
the roar and reverberation of exploding 
dynamite. 

My first real job, when I was a kid, 
was working in a tunnel, and I still want 
to explore every underground labyrinth 
I run across. Recently I visited one 
under New York City. It was called 
City Tunnel No. 2. Today, through it 
comes the sparkling water of the Cats- 
kills down to the millions of faucets of 
Manhattan. For twenty-one miles this 


Tien sp have a special fascina- 


Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers, J. B. Lippincott Company, from 
Men of Danger by Lowell Thomas. Copy- 
right, 1936, by Lowell Thomas. 


















































By Lowell Thomas 


A sand hog never knows when 
he’ll be caught in a “blow” 


tunnel plunges through solid rock — 
the longest rock tunnel in the world. 

I was standing with John MacDonald, 
the young Chief Engineer of the gigan- 
tic project. 

“How far below the street level are 


‘weP” I asked. 


“Six hundred and fifty feet,” he re- 
plied, 

When drills, driven by compressed 
air, are throbbing underground they 
have a curious effect on your voice. You 
yell at the top of your lungs, but only 
an eerie, ghostlike sound comes from 
your mouth, 

I put my lips close to his ear. “I didn’t 
get that,” I yelled. “It sounded like six 
hundred and fifty feet!” 

He nodded. “That's right.” 

Six hundred and fifty feet. That’s half 
as far below New York as the mooring 
mast of the Empire State Building is 
above it. 





The men of this curious craft who 
burrow into the innards of the earth 
are an unusually solidified guild. They 
are united by the peculiar exaetsions of 
their life and its extreme hazards, down 
there away from the sun, under the 
earth and the water. Exactions and haz- 
ards which no one but themselves can 
fully understand. They have their leg- 
ends, their almost legendary figures. 
And first among the latter is Dick Cree- 
don. You can’t talk to any tunnel dig- 
ger — any man running an air-drill, any 
“sand hog,” as they call themselves — 


} without, sooner or later, hearing the 


name of Dick Creedon. Dick Creedon 

and Marshall Mabie. Each of these 

men has had an experience that no other 

human being has ever had. They were 

blown straight up through the sand and- 
muck beneath the bottom of a river 

through a hundred feet or so of water — 

and lived to tell the tale. 

No matter how experienced or how 
hardened a sand hog may be, he never 
steps into an air-lock, never spends one 
minute down in the work-chamber, that 
the fear of a “blow” is not deep in his 
soul. Possibly the fact that Dick Cree- 
don and Marshall Mabie “got it” and 
lived through it, is some slight support 
to their morale. For it actually is pos- 
sible to live through a “blow”; it has 
been done; Dick Creedon did it. But 
of all the men who have been caught in 
a “blow” only those two survived. 

To explain what a “blow” is, I must 
run the risk of being a little technical 
for a moment, Although, to me, the 
actual details of how a tunnel is liter- 
ally forced by compressed air under the 
bottom of a river are in themselves fas- 
cinating. 

Let’s say the water in the river is 
seventy feet deep. Imagine thirty feet 
further down, thirty feet below the river 
bed, a huge steel cylinder. Along the 
bottom of this cylinder tracks are laid 
for the cars to run on. These cars carry 
in the concrete, steel, etc., of which the 
tunnel is being built. On the return 
journey they carry out the muck and 
sand as the great round hole is forced, 
foot by foot, forward. A “hood” is 











telescoped over the front end of the 
shield. This is driven forward by hy- 
draulic pressure two and a half feet at 
a time. The muck is cleaned out, and 
forward it goes once more. Pressing 
down upon this cylinder — where the 
men are working — are tons and tons of 
sand, tons and tons of water. The front 
end of the cylinder is, practically speak- 
ing, open. There is nothing there ex- 
cept the wall of sand through which 
the tunnel is being dug. What holds 
back the enormous pressure of those 
tons of water and sand? What keeps it 
from surging through the cylinder and 
destroying everything and every one in 
it? Nothing — except compressed air. 
For every foot of depth — whether sand 
or water —there must be air-pressure 
of about forty-four one-hundredths 
pounds per square inch. That makes 
the pressure inside the cylinder equal 
to the pressure of the sand and water 
outside and above. Air and the outside 
pressure meet in a deadlock. Thus, if 
the cylinder is 100 feet under the sur- 
face of the water, there must be forty- 
four pounds of pressure constantly 
maintained inside the cylinder. 

And in the head of that cylinder, 
hacking at the oozing wall of sand, with 
the terrific pressure always pushing 
against it, are the sand hogs. If some- 
thing goes wrong, if the hood of the 
shield strikes a buried pile in the river- 
bottom overlooked by the engineers, if 
there is some exceptional formation of 
the sand, a fissure will form in the wall. 
The enormous surge of air in the cyl- 
inder will widen it, With an explosion 
like a monster piece of artillery, the air 
will escape, blasting its way in the 
fraction of a second through the river- 
bottom and up to the surface. 

And immediately thereafter those tons 
of water and sand will rush into the 
cylinder, supplanting the air. That is 
a “blow.” If a man—a sand hog — is in 
the head when a “blow” comes, his 
chance of surviving is — well, it’s nil. 
But Dick Creedon did it. It was when 
they were building the old Battery tun- 
nel under the East River. Apparently 
there was no warning. No trembling 
and oozing. The wall of sand simply 
gave way. Dick Creedon and two others 
were in the head, The air from behind 
whirled them out and up into the sand 
like human projectiles from a cannon. 
Somehow Dick Creedon was boosted up 
and up through the silt into the icy 
water, on up and up to the surface. And 
when he shot out of the water, high in 
the air, and then dropped back into it 
~he was actually conscious! He just 
shook himself, and swam ashore. 

Nothing was seen of the other two 
sand hogs. The body of one rose to the 
surface about an hour later. It took 
twenty-four hours to dig the second 
man out of the silt. 
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“I went through a ‘blow’ once,” said 
Johnny Murphy, another gnarled vet- 
eran of New York’s catacombs. “I wake 
up sometimes yet, yelling my head off, 
going through it all over again. For I 
know I’m living on borrowed time. By 
rights I should be dead, I don’t know 
why I’m not. We actually saw the blow 
coming. The face of the cylinder began 
to shiver like a dish of jelly. The hogs 
in there let out a yell. ‘Give us some 
sacks!’ they yelled. The boys at the mix- 
ing grout began heaving the sacks of 
cement to them. It seemed to me every 
man in the shield knew he was doomed. 
They began throwing everything loose 
toward the head. We piled cement 
bags against the leak. We threw darn 
near half a ton of hay against it — we 
keep hay down there for that sometimes, 
What a madhouse it was! Fellows were 
falling over each other. We knew the 
lights would go out any second. And 
those big bags of cement were quiver- 
ing and shaking like they were alive. 
Then — swish — one bag let go and shot 
away into the sand. We heaved half a 
dozen more bags into the hole. One by 
one they were whisked away. Then we 
tore off our clothes. And we tried to pile 
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them up around the edges to stop the 
air from going through. It was too 
strong. 

“We were under about forty-five 
pounds.” (By law it is forbidden to 
work the men under more than fifty 
pounds pressure.) “The foreman saw 
a guy start running for the gangway 
that leads to the emergency lock. This 
guy was screaming like a woman. The 
boss grabbed him around the waist and 
whirled him back into us guys that was 
fighting the blow. 

“The engines stopped. It seemed to 
make the uproar even louder on your 
nerves. And then there was a roar. Five 
of the bags, the hay, the dungarees 
and boots shot away. Then the lights 
went out. It was absolutely dark, Then 
my head seemed to cave in on me from 
both sides at once. They'd got word on 
topside. They were shutting down the 
air. It was too late. Lord, it happened 
fast! It seemed to me I was slugged in 
the back, and tripped up around my 
ankles all at the same time. The next 
second I was whirling around in a 
mixture of sand, water, and cement. 
Then my head hit something. It was the 
top of the shield. I was right up against 
the safety screen, 

(About two hundred feet from the 


“face there is a semi-circular sheet of 


heavy steel, reinforced with concrete. 
This extends down about a third of the 
perpendicular diameter of the shield. 
It is called the safety shield. The water 
striking this is checked and partially 
dammed. If the shield is on a slant, as 
it usually is, this creates an air pocket 
on the other side, above the water 
level.) 

“Yes, sir, just in that flash of time 
I'd been shot up two hundred feet. | 
hadn’t swallowed any water. I was still 
holding my breath. As the water whirled 
me over I kicked with all my might — 
staking my life on the million-to-one 
chance that I could dive under the 
screen and come up on the other side. 
Then I felt a pain in my back, like some- 
body had given me a sock with a heavy 
sword, It was the lower edge of the 
screen. I was kicking and pulling with 
my legs and arms. I couldn’t hold my 
breath any longer. I swallowed a belly- 
ful of that filthy muck in one gulp. But 
then right in front of my eyes I saw the 
rail of the gateway. I somehow pulled 
myself up on it, The water was about 
up to my waist, but I pulled myself 
along by the rail. I finally fell on my 
face on the floor of the hospital emerg- 
ency airlock. I didn’t know anything 
more till I woke up in the hospital 
room.” 

“T've heard that one or two other 
guys have managed to dive under the 
safety screen,” he added with a touch 
of pride, “but I don’t know any that 
has done it but me.” 
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BOY dates GIRL 


‘swers. Maybe you're the guy or 

the gal who's up on the latest 
jive, the newest dance steps, the Hit 
Parade of records, movies, radio, and 
books. You're in the know about dat- 
ing, too. Maybe you aren't quite as 
suave and super-slick as Cary Grant 
but you aren't a Wallace Beery at a 
dinner party or a dance. In other 
words, you know enough about man- 
ners to get by — and what you don’t 
know, you can look up in a book, if 


need be. 

But there are some answers that 
are hard to find. One person’s opin- 
ion is “No!” Another’s is “Sure, it’s 
okay!” Still another’s is “Well, why 
not?” 

So the answer on some things is 
that you have to make up your own 
mind by weighing the pros and cons 
and maybes. 


Q. What do you think of high school 
kids’ smoking and drinking? 


A. First, here’s what other high 
school kids say about smoking and 
drinking. When that question was asked 
in Jam Session, the answers came back 
with a solid majority on the “thumbs 
down” side. 

Now, if you want our story, here it is. 

We aren’t going to tell you that cig- 
arettes or highballs spell sudden death. 
Or even that such indulgences immedi- 
ately mark you as “a hot number.” 
That’s not true. You've seen adults 
whom you respect smoking. Maybe 
your own family serves wine or other 
drinks on special occasions. 

But even if smoking and drinking are 
neither wrong nor deadly, they aren't 
intelligent pastimes at your age. 

Smoking and drinking aren’t intel- 
ligeut because: 

1. Neither is good for your health. 

2. Neither is good for your looks. 

8. Neither adds anything to your 
prestige or sophistication. 

Let’s look more closely at those three 
reasons. First, the health score. Your 
hygiene books tell you what excess use 
of nicotine and tobacco will do. 

But when you ask “What’s wrong 
with smoking?” you probably aren't 
thinking of excesses. You mean just an 
occasional cigarette or a few a day. 
We'll admit that tobacco in small 
amounts may not noticeably impair 
your health. But does it do any good? 

If you look at the tobacco-using adults 
you know, you'll find more who smoke 


| AYBE you know most of the an- 





a lot than a little. (And much smoke is 
much money and much money for little 
gain. A lifetime worth of smokes would 
buy you a college education!) Both 
tobacco and alcohol are habit-forming. 
Alcohol, being a drug, is doubly dan- 
gerous in becoming a habit. 

Now, for your looks. Some of you 
may be “devil-may-care” about the 
future state of your health. But you'd 
think twice when an attractive appear- 
ance is at stake. No one thinks a cig- 
arette in mouth or a cocktail in hand 
contributes to your attractiveness. Re- 
member how ridiculous you looked 
when you were five and used to dress 
up in your mother’s high heels? Or 
had your picture taken in your dad’s 
hat? Well, you and alcohol look just 
as incongruous and much more dis- 
tasteful to most people. Remember, too, 
that with cigarettes there are the ac- 
companying nicotine stains you'll sport 
on your teeth and fingers. Hardly beau- 
tiful! 

Then there’s the third reason. There 
was a period in history when it was con- 
sidered “smart” and “sophisticated” to 
smoke or drink. The “flapper” cut quite 
a figure by bolting from accepted pat- 
terns of behavior for girls. But now- 
adays, when so many people smoke and 
almost as many drink, the original an- 
swer is “No, thanks.” The fellow who 
stands out in a crowd is always the one 
who knows how to resist social pressure. 

How about your opinion? Can you 
figure out any other answers? Can you 
give three good reasons for drinking or 
smoking? We said reasons, not excuses. 

If you can’t you'd better follow the 
conclusions of our Jam Session readers. 
Respect the judgment and standards 
of your parents, your community, and 
your friends. They want the best for 
you, You want to be your best for them. 


Q. Should a girl try te make a hoy 
think he’s bigger, better — and brighter 
than she? ‘By that I mean, should she 
purposely let him win tennis games. and 
arguments? 


A. When you ask if a girl should pur- 
posely allow a boy to win every com- 
petition of brawn or brains, you're ad- 
mitting that in some things you're either 
equal to or superior to a particular boy. 
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So you're really asking: Should a girl 
hide her abilities and cultivate frailty 
in order to flatter a boy’s vanity? 

That answer is no, if you want to 
win his admiration and friendship and 
enjoy his companionship on a “fair and 
square” basis. Do you want him to like 
and respect you for what you are? Or 
do you want to be his satellite? 

Most high school boys rate sincerity 
(“honesty in everything she says and 
does,” to put it in their own words) as 
the top quality in their Ideal Girl. Most 
boys want more than an audience when 
they date a girl; they like a challenge. 
And if a boy is sincerely interested in a 
girl, he'll want her to be her best at 
all times. He'll be as proud of her 
achievements as she is of his. 

Try to balance your good times to- 
gether, so that you both excel in some 
things. Maybe your backhand does give 
you a tennis edge on Jake. Okay, make 
the most of it. But he probably tops you 
in swimming, skating, or bowling. Sug- 
gest activities in which you can sin- 
cerely respect his prowess. 

Maybe you get more right answers 
in English class than Sam does. Toss 
them off, but dont call attention to it. 
You know Sam’s strong points are math 
and mechanics. Consult him about your 
geometry assignments or the bad brake 
on your bike; that shows him you re- 
spect his abilities. 

Make much of the abilities of others 
- then Sam won't hold it against you 
because you have a way with pronouns 
and Jake will make a joke of the tennis 
game he loses. A healthy friendship is 
a give-and-take affair. Life gets dull 
when one person does all the talking. 








Most boys rate sincerity tops. They 
won't fall for a line of flattery. 
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Present for a perfect hostess. 


Her host's pleased she’s so 
pretty in deep black velvet 


, —— A fragile with white trim. 












The party starts at eight. 


He'll be proud to say she’s his 
date—in soft wool and sequins. 


She’s the girl : 
who is always asked... 
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Party Popular 


He’s that nice neat type invited 
everywhere ... always welcome 
with his well-tailored, well-cared- 
for suit, and his friendly “Hello!” 


Smart—in Many Ways 

He thinks of things like candy and 
flowers; brings them and himself (in 
@ smart overcoat and hat) on time! 





He's the guy 
who always gets the date 
































THOSE HORSE CARS ARE 
DANGEROUS — ALWAYS JUMPING 
THE TRACKS. 
~ YoU 
A, 4 
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My, HAULS MORE PEOPLE, 
Pee GOES FASTER, AND 
yee GIVES A SMOOTHER 


TROUBLE IS WITH THE 
RAILS =~ NOT RIGHT FOR THOSE 
COBBLESTONE STREETS. 


O.K. MR. EDISON, BUT 
ARS BEFORE IT'LL BE 
UGH TO RIDE AROUND 





HOW GRIP WAS 
ARRANGED TO 
TAKE HOLD 

OF CABLE 





SURE, IT WORKS. CAB 
KEEPS MOVING AND WE JU NO... DON'T NE 
CLAMP ON TO IT WHEN WE W. OR A HORSE. BLE 
MOVE; LET GO WHEN WE WANT TO STOP, MAKES THIS CAR 








ZHE STREET CAR WAS 
HERE TO STAY... 1N 
MONTGOMERY, ALA.... 


1886 WILL BE LONG 
REMEMBERED 
DATE WHEN THE 
CITY-WIDE STR 
CAR SYSTEM 
ESTABLISHED. 











1 SEE THEY’VE 
GOT MULES FOR DRAW 
SOME OF THE “HORSE” EE: 
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TYPING IS AN ADVANTAGE 





Most teachers prefer typewritten work. 
They say typing improves marks, aids 
expression and encourages neatness. 


PUT WINGS TO WORDS, Typing 
helps you to think more clearly. You 
get more work done in less time. 


See your dealer today... 
ask to try a Smith-Corona. 
See its superiority demon- 
strated. You'll always be 
glad you own a Smith- 
Corona. 


IT’S FUN AND EASY TO TYPE. 
Eight year olds learn to type easily 
on a Smith-Corona portable. It has 
the regulation standard keyboard .. . 
the same as on big office machines. 
Full size, four row .. . 84 character 
standard keyboard. Look at the Silent 
model below...note the great features 
Smith-Corona provides foreasy typing. 


wiS a 
Smith-Corona 
portable! 








GET A JOB THROUGH TYPING 
(Partial list of jobs where ability to type helps) 


Accounting Law 

Advertising Magazine writing 
Army and Navy Management 

Banking News and Radio writing 
Engineering Selling 

Govt. Work Teaching 








NOW ON DISPLAY AT YOUR DEALERS 


mith-Corona 
Portable 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY... makers also of Smith-Corona Office Typewriters 








wi CAR HAS 15000 FARTS — 
it: ALROAOS BROUGHT THEM TOGETHER! 
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7 - “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel— just a few 
of the materials necessary to make the 15,000 parts of an 
automobile. And before the first 1946 car rolled from the 
assembly line, railroads were bringing those materials to- 
gether — from every part of the country! Take steel, for 
example — 
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w, “the iron ore, coal and limestone 
from which steel is made were loaded 
in hopper cars and carried by rail to a 
steel mill. Then, after the steel had been 
fabricated — 


ye 


ee “they traveled in freight trains to an automobile 
assembly plant. And after many other necessary materi- 
als had also been delivered by rail, and the cars were 
completely built — 


5. - “—some of it was shipped to factories mak- 

ing automobile parts — such as frames, engines, 5. “_. this one was 
wheels and bodies. When the completed parts sent by rail to our 
were ready — home town — ready 
for service. So you 
see, the railroads per- 
formed an essential 
service in making 
15,000 parts into one 
new automobile—an- 
other example of the 
fact that — 


QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and 
FRE Answers. Write for your copy of this 
booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
939 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Name “The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Address 
6 5 SORES EUETET AS tee 


ZONE NO. 
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100 years ago with ether 


Conquerors 


pain. Since earliest times, he has 
searched for pain-killers. The Bible 
says that when Adam’s rib was re- 
moved “. . . the Lord caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam.” At the Cruci- 
fixion, one of his followers held up a 
sponge to Christ. The sponge was satur- 
ated with a drug to ease Christ’s pain. 
In ancient Egypt, doctors placed the 
patient’s head in a hollow wooden block, 
then whammed the block with a mallet. 
This knocked out the patient — often for 
good. In the Middle Ages, sufferers 
were made semi-conscious by having 
their heads wrapped with cloths soaked 
with the juice of the mandrake root, a 
drug used by the ancient Greeks. 


M >: has always had a horror of 


Discovery of Ether 


In 1799, Sir Humphrey Davy sug- 
gested that nitrous oxide (laughing gas) 
be used in surgery, but his idea went 
untried until] 1844, In that year, a U.S. 
dentist named Horace Wells took several 
whiffs of the gas and had one of his 
molars painlessly extracted. A turning 
point in man’s conquest of pain was 
the discovery by Dr. Crawford Long 
that when he accidentally bruised him- 
self while breathing ether gas, he did 
not feel any pain. So in 1842, using 
ether, he removed a tumor from a pa- 
tient. 

But the medical profession paid scant 
attention either to laughing gas or to 
ether until October 16, 1846, when Wil- 
liam T. G. Morton, a dentist, gave the 
first successful demonstration of ether 
by removing a tumor from a patient’s 
jaw. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Bos- 
ton physician and essayist, coined a new 
word for the absence of pain: anesthesia, 
meaning “absence of sensation.” 

Since that day 100 years ago, anes- 
thesia has been subdivided into three 
types: (1) general anesthesia, which 
makes the patient unconscious, prevent- 
ing the nerve centers in the brain from 
registering the impulses of pain which 
travel up the nerves; (2) local anesthe- 
sia, which (without unconsciousness) 
deadens pain in a restricted area of the 
body by keeping the pain impulses from 
traveling up nerves in thai area; and 


Modern anesthesia was born 





: 

(3) block anesthesia, which (without 
unconsciousness) deadens pain in a 
large area of the body by blocking sen- 
sation in whose systems of nerves. 

For general anesthesia, ether is not 
always satisfactory. It tends to use up 
the patient’s oxygen supply, causes 
vomiting, and causes an excess flow of 
saliva. This sometimes washes germs 
down into the lungs and brings about 
“ether pneumonia.” 

Chloroform was discovered by a 
Scotsman, Dr. James Simpson, in 
1847, and was used by him to allay the 
pains of childbirth. But chloroform may 
endanger the heart and liver. So Profes- 
sor Luckhardt demonstrated non-nause- 
ous, non-toxic ethylene-oxygen anes- 
thesia. Ethylene was discovered when 
used as an illuminating gas in a green- 
house, it caused carnations to “fall 
asleep.” 

In 1929 Drs. E. A. Rovenstine and 
2 M. Waters introduced non-nauseous 
cyclopropane, so powerful that three 
whiffs knock out a patient. It can be 
mixed with 90 per cent oxygen insur- 
ing the patient plenty of air. Then came 
propethylene, which is pleasant to 
breathe and is four times as powerful 
as ether. 


Drugs That Cause Sleep 

What if a patient, because of respira- 
tory trouble, is unable to breathe anes- 
thetics? In that case, surgeons inject 
drugs that cause unconsciousness. In 
1914 chemists made, from barbituric 
acid, such sleep-producers as barbituol, 
luminal, and veronal. But these drugs 
often cause nausea and drug-addiction. 
Along came non-nauseous, fon-addict- 
ing sodium pentothal in 1934 








Photo: Associated Hospital Service of N. Y. 


In addition to surgicai uses, sodium 
pentothal is also employed to treat sol- 
diers who, through battle shock, are 
convinced that they can neither walk nor 
talk. The drug makes them relive their 
experiences, so that a psychiatrist can 
then “talk them out of” their fixations. 


Local Anesthesia 


But why anesthetize the whole body 
when only part of it has to be operated 
on? This question led doctors to local 
and block anesthesia. As numbing drugs, 
Asiatics long had used the morphine de- 
rived from the opium of poppies. In 
1859, Dr. Nieman isolated cocaine from 
coca plant leaves. For centuries, Peru- 
vian Indians have chewed these leaves 
to numb their stomach muscles and 
thus stave off hunger. Then followed 
novocaine, procaine, and metycaine. 

Two Swedish doctors have just de 
veloped a new drug, LL30, which they 
claim works 100 times faster than pro- 
caine. 

By continuously dripping metycaine 
into a special part of the lower spine, 
Dr. J. L. Corning discovered that any 
wounded area below the central. abdo- 
men can be anesthetized for several 
hours while the patient calmly looks on. 
Thus childbirth now is made relatively 
painless, and delivery is more rapid. 

The latest experiments with anes- 
thetics are most interesting. Electric 
sleep — unconsciousness brought about 
when electric current is run through 
the spinal cerd— may replace other 
general anesthetics. Freezing a limb by 
stopping its circulation with a tourni- 
quet and then incasing it in ice, enables 
amputation without pain, shock, or fear 
of gangrene. The jungle poison, curare, 
used with nitrous oxide, now makes 
chest surgery safe for the first time. 

-Nancy GENET 
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FUN WITH A 22 


caps TO FAM : 


.. WITH A 52 


Each summer the pick of America’s marksmen compete 
in the National Rifle matches at Camp Perry in Ohio. 
You really see target shooting there, with an outstand- 
ing preference for the Winchester Model 52 Target Rifle. 


Right now, a lower-priced Winchester rifle... a Model 
75 or Model 69...and plenty of Western Xpert 22 
cartridges can get you started toward becoming an 
expert shot. 


FREE: smau Bore 
RIFLE HANDBOOK — 
covers every phase of 
22 rifle shooting. Write 
today for your copy. 
Just address Dept. G3, 
Western Cartridge 
Company, East Alton, 
Illinois, Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 





Expert shooters prefer Western World 
Champion Ammunition ... Xpert 22’s 
for all around shooting, Super Match 
Mark II for close competition. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 








CARTRIDGES @e SHOT SHELLS @¢ TRAPS AND TARGETS 












(an Photos Talk? 


S it true, as the old adage says, that 

a picture is worth 1000 words? 

Well, Richard T. Ruff of Redford 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, is prob- 
ably willing to agree that it is. The 
photo reproduced here is one of the 
reasons why Richard is now a student 
at Rochester Institute of Technology 
He won a photographic scholarship last 
year for the photos he entered in Schol- 
astic Awards and probably — in fact, 
certainly —could never have won it 
with a thousand or ten thousand words. 

Everyone, of course, can’t win a 
scholarship for his picture-taking, but 
everyone has a chance to see his photo- 
graphs published. Send them to the 
Photo Feature Editor of Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42d Street, New York 
17, New York. 

The editors will publish each month 
the best picture taken by any student. 
There are no requirements other than 
that the photos be taken by the stu- 
dent submitting them. 

It can be a picture of your family, the 
policeman on the corner, the lake where 
you spent the summer or anything you 
decide is a good subject. 

Remember a good picture is more 
than a clear picture. It is a picture that 
produces a reaction from the people 
that see it. The reaction may be awe, 
laughter, surprise or interest of any 
sort. But there is always the reaction if 
the picture is a good one. 

Be sure to include your name, age, 
school, grade, and a statement that you 
took the picture yourself. Next month, 
in Scholastic Magazines, you will see 
the photograph that the editors have se- 
lected as the best of the month — and 
you can decide for yourself whether or 
not it is worth 1000 words! 


“Youth in America,” prizewinning 
Photo in the 1946 Scholastic Awards. _ 
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“Bulldog, 


Bulldog, 


HEN a football coach sheds 
cannon-ball tears about his 


team’s chances that’s not news. 
He’s just “doin’ what comes natcherly” 
to grid coaches. 

But when a coach yodels happily 
about what a great team he has, that 
he doesn’t expect to lose a game, and 
that he wishes he had tougher teams to 
play — brother, that’s news. 

So meet Howie Odell, Yale’s famous 
coach. Howie is the only mastermind 
in captivity who doesn’t cry in his 
trophy cups. He has a great team and 
he isn’t the least bit bashful about ad- 
mitting it. 

I had a long chat with Howie the 
other week, and he proved as nice a 
person as you can hope to meet. He 
looks no more like a football coach 
than Boris Karloff does a ballerina. 

He’s small, trim, black-haired and 
surprisingly boyish-looking — the kind of 
guy you'd take for a crack algebra stu- 
dent. At the age of 34 (he looks 10 
years younger), he doesn’t weigh much 
more than he did when he was a star 
fullback at the University of Pittsburgh 
15 years ago (145 pounds). 

When I explained who I was, he 
grinned, stuck out a paw and intro- 
duced me to his assistants — Reggie 
Root, Ivan Williamson, Jimmy DeAn. 
gelis and Bill Glassford. 

After chatting a while about the 1 
formation, I asked him about his team’s 
chances. Howie’s eyes sparkled. “Great! 
We've got the greatest Yale team of 
the past 25 years.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “Your 1944 
team was no push-over. It didn’t lose a 
game. Is this team any better?” 

“Twice as good, We've got a better 
line and a powerhouse backfield.” 

As soon as he mentioned backfield, | 
started in on Levi Jackson. Levi is the 
talk of New England these days. A 
strapping 190-pound freshman, he’s the 
first Negro ever to play football for Yale. 

“Levi,” said Howie, “is the greatest 
player I have ever coached. Just ask 
Reggie Root about him. Reggie coached 
him in high school.” 

So I got to the Root of things. 

Reggie told me plenty. In fact, he'd 
stil be raving if I hadn’t collapsed 
from exhaustion two hours later. He 
didn’t say Levi was the greatest player 
he had ever coached. He said Levi was 
the greatest player he had ever seen — 
swift as light, tough as a buffalo, smart 
as a fox, 

Everybody in New Haven, where 


















































Howie Odell, Yale’s famous coach. 


Yale is located, is proud as beans over 
the Negro bomber. Levi is a local high 
school boy. Furthermore, his father has 
worked at Yale for the past 25 years. 

Getting back to football in general, 
1 asked Howie what teams he liked best 
this season. 

“Well, Yale is going to do all right. 
But that game with Columbia has me 
worried. Columbia has a great team this 
year. 

Army, with Davis and Blanchard 
still running wild, must be rated the 
country’s No. 1 club. But I have a 
hunch somebody is going to knock ‘em 
off this year. Notre Dame may well do 
it. The Irish have everything — speed, 
power, passing, lots of reserves. 

“Illinois, Ohio State, and Michigan 
also have fine teams. That Buddy Young 





DOES YOUR SCHOOL 
HAVE A RIFLE CLUB? 


F it does, ask your rifle coach 

whether he knows that Scholastic 
Magazines will send him free awards 
for the winners of your intramural 
rifle tournaments, as well as free 
drawcharts and tournament instruc- 
tions. 

If your school does not offer riflery, 
Scholastic Magazines will help you 
get started on this fine activity. Go 
to your athletic director and talk it 
over with him. Tell him to write to 
George Nicholson, Tournament Di- 
rector, Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 
42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mr. Nicholson will gladly answer 
all questions on how to get this sport 
started in your school: Where to get 
plans for building a rifle range, what 
to do if an experienced rifle coach 
isn’t available, how to teach shoot- 
ing, how to organize a club, and 
other vital information. Just leave it 
to George. 











Eli Yale!" 


of Illinois is taster than lightning and 
just as hard to catch. But I don’t expect 
any of them to remain unbeaten very 
long. The competition is too tough. 

“Look what happened to Indiana in 
its opener against Cincinnati. The Hoo- 
siers were a 25-point favorite; and yet 
they lost, 15-6. But Indiana will lick a 
lot of good teams before the snow falls. 

“If I had to pick one team to win 
‘em all, it would have to be Alabama. 
There's a fine team, with a great passer 
in Harry Gilmer, a rugged line, and a 
great coach, Frank Thomas.” 

“What does a coach think about on 
the bench?” was my next question. 

“Oh, about a million things. I keep 
trying to figure out what's happening 
out there — why our attack is not click- 
ing, who's falling down on his job, what 
I can do to help the team. 

“That isn’t easy. For the worst seat in 
the park is on the bench. You can’t see 
what's going on from the sidelines. All 
you can see is a jumble of arms and 
legs.” 

“Where is the best spot trom which to 
watch a game?” 

“As far up as you can go behind the 
goal posts. Up there you can see every- 
thing — who’s doing his job on the line, 
who's missing his man, how the oppo- 
nents are getting through, and other 
vital things.” 

“Then why don't coaches sit up 
there?” 

“Because they belong with their play- 
ers. But most coaches have a spotter — 
usually an assistant coach — high up in 
the stands. He watches the game care- 
fully and telephones a lot of vi*al in- 
formation down to the coach. In fact, 
it’s the spotter who's responsible for 
most of the substitutions. He can tell 
better than the coach which players are 
missing their assignments. 

“We also take movies of all of our 
games. Each week we go over the film, 
pointing out every player’s mistakes. 
The camera never lies; it sees all — and 
you can’t talk back to it.” 

On the way out, Howie insisted on 
showing us around the athlefic building. 
He seemed proud as a new papa about 
it. He pointed out the huge room where 
the coaches and their wives have socials 
once a week, indicated items of histori- 
cal interest, and took us through the 
locker rooms.. 

He pushed in the doors and looked 
around. “Look,” he said, beaming with 
pride, “chromium fixtures!” 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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A Moving Tale 
- By HOMER METZ 


T WAS moving day for the United 

Nations. 

A giant red van was backed u 
against one of the doors to the Huntér 
College gymnasium and workmen were 
busily filling it with desks, tables, chairs, 
and other fixtures from what formerly 
had been the Security Council’s cham- 
ber. A reporter in search of a story 
sauntered up to a stocky, gray-haired 
man who leaned against the van. 

Reporter: “Are you one of the mov- 
ing men?” 

Gray-HAIRED Man: “Uh-huh.” 

Reporter: “Then you work for 
James J. O'Neill, eh?” 

G.H.M.: “Uh-huh.” 

Reporter: “What kind of a fellow is 
he?” 

G.H.M.: “Oh, all right, I guess.” 

Reporter: “How come he’s moving 
the United Nations from Hunter Col- 
lege to Long Island for $1 when any 
other moving men would have charged 
$12,000-$15,000?” 

G.H.M.: “Oh, he can afford it.” 

Reporter: “How do you know?” 

G.H.M.: “Well, he owns a yacht, and 
in recent years he’s had a lot of big 
moving jobs.” 

Reporter: “Even so, it’s a pretty 
fine thing he’s doing — moving the U.N. 
out to’ Long Island for a measly buck.” 

G.H.M.: “Aw, I don’t know. He’s get- 
ting a break from the tax collector, isn’t 
he?” 

Reporter: “Mebbe, so, but it still 
seems to me he’s a mighty altruistic 

y. 

G.H.M.: “Whaddya mean, altruistic? 
Suppose the U.N. folds up. What be- 
comes of O’Neill’s moving business 
then, or any other business for that 
matter? O’Neill’s no dope. He’s_ only 
trying to protect his own interest. 
Where would you be if there was no 
U.N.? Where would I be?. Besides, look 
at all the free publicity he’s getting.” 

While the reporter sought to digest 
this mouthful, the smiling gray-haired 
man moved off, elbowed his way 
through the moving line of desks, and 
disappeared into the gymnasium. 

The reporter, still in search of a story, 
took a few steps to his right and struck 
up a conversation with the van driver. 

Reporter: “Say, who was that little 
fellow I was just talking with? One of 
your foremen?” 

Van Driver: “Who, him? Naw, he 
ain't no foreman. His name’s O'Neill. 
He owns this business.” 





Reprinted by permission of the Christian 
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NOT KNOW THE PLANE 

1S READY FOR LAUNCHING 
AND ACCIDENTALLY KICKS 
THE BRAKE LEVER. 


























AND ZOOM ! - THE PLANE IT'S A GOOD 
IS IN THE AIR / tow": THING WE EAT 
q TOOTSIE ROLLS, KIDS / 
WEY! THERES WELL NEED LOTS OF 


AKIP IN THAT \ 
SAUPLANE! fom 


























HERE YOU ARE, FOLKS / 


CONGRATULATIONS 
HAVE A TOOTSIE Rou. ! 


C'MON OUT OF ’ 
CAPTAIN Tootsie / 


THERE, BUDDY ! 
YOURE LUCKY 
YOU WEREN'T 




















FELLOWS! GIRLS! Be the leader of 
your crowd—a winner at sports! Eat 
Tootsie Rolls every day! They're chewy 
—chocolaty rich—packed with body- 
building ingredients to give you the 
quick energy you need. 

And treat your Mom and Dad to 
Tootsie Rolls. They'll probably surprise 
you by keeping a boxful handy all 
the time. 





Science Monitor and the author. 






















ANT to be a glad apple instead of a 

sad apple?Make the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test! Scratch your head! 
See if dryness and dandruff are making 
your hair a mess. What you need is 
Wildroot Cream-Oil—but quick! 
Remember — everybody goes for well 
groomed hair. Wildroot Cream-Oil not 
only grooms your hair...it relieves 
annoying dryness and removes loose, ugly 





dandruff! Non-alcoholic. Contains sooth- 
ing LANOLIN, an oil that closely resem- | 
bles the natural oil of your skin. 

Ask your druggist or barber forWildroot 
Cream-Oil today! For a generous trial 
supply send 10c to Wildroot Company, 
Inc. Buffalo 8, N. Y. Dept. SM-J. 
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TUNE IN: “The Adventures 


of Sam Spade" over CBS 
Network every Sunday. 
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SISTER KENNY (RKO. Pro- 
MiMi duced and Directed ~ Dudley 
Nichols.) 


The Editors have chosen RKO’s Sis- 
ter Kenny as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for October. We believe this is a su- 
perior movie on three counts. It is a 
characterization of some depth. It has 
a worthwhile theme, Its documentary- 
style presentation is clear and dramatic. 

The heroine of the story is Sister 
Kenny, the Australian nurse who has 
advanced a new concept of the treat- 
ment of infantile paralysis. (“Sister” is 
a title given nurses 
in the Australian 
army.) This out- 
spoken and _self- 
sacrificing woman = 
is still a highly con- 
troversial figure in 
medical circles. Her 
frequent lack of 
tact and her dis- 
paragement of 
other methods of 
polio treatment 
have made her un- 
popular in some medical circles, At the 
same time, her staunch devotion to her 
work and her fighting spirit have 
gained Sister Kenny warm admirers. 
Whatever the ultimate evaluation of 
her work may be, the story of her life 
is an absorbing one. 

Rosalind Russell, who portrays Sister 
Kenny in the film, will surprise many 
of you who have seen her only in frothy 
comedies. Her acting here is of a high 
calibre. All the many sides of Sister 
Kenny’s character are realized. 

Alexander Knox and Philip Meri- 
vale stand up to Miss Russell’s per- 
formance in their roles as two doctors 
who disagree on the value of the 
Kenny method. 

Aside from being good cinema, this 
film is a personal triumph for Rosalind 
Russell, who has long been a champion 
of Sister Kenny’s work. She has been 
badgering her producers to be allowed 
to make this picture for five years. Her 
victory does no discredit to her pro- 
ducers. 

More than being the story of infantile 
paralysis, the theme of this picture is 
the progress of science. The central 


f 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


idea is that 
findings of the past, must never be sub- 
stituted for a science of experiment and 
a willingness to explore new ideas. The 
two must work hand in hand if medi- 
cine is to count. This is an old theme, 
but here it is presented with unusual 
vitality. 

The technique of this picture de- 
serves Special mention. Too many au- 
tobiographical films of late have dressed 
up their characters’ lives and padded 
out thin. incidents with romance. This 
film sticks close to the actual facts of 
Sister Kenny’s life. Nor does it slide 
hurriedly over the more technical as- 
pects of her work. It explains carefully 
the three terms with which Sister 
Kenny describes her concept of polio: 
muscle spasm, mental alienation, and 
incoordination. Everyone who see Sis- 
ter Kenny should have a clear idea of 
how her treatment works. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “““Sister Kenny. ““Notorious. 
vevHenry V. “I’ve Always Loved You. 
“Two Years Before the Mast. “Black 
Beauty. “Cloak and Dagger. ““The Kill- 

ers. “Angel on My Shoulder. 

Comedy: “”*“Caesar and Cleopatra. 
”*Monsicur Beaucaire. ““Claudia and 
David. “Notorious Gentleman. 

Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 
“The Big Sleep. “Crack-Up. 

Musical: “If I’m Lucky. “Blue Skies. 
“Night and Day. “Holiday in Mexico. 

Western: ““Canyon Passage. 
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first case of polio. 
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Swiss Shave 


Swiss barbers have initiated a popu- 
lar plan among their clients. Customers 
get their haircuts on a monthly basis in 
three easy sittings. Once a month a man 
comes in and orders a regular haircut 
which costs him 75c, Two weeks later 
he returns for a neck shave (10c). The 
following week he drops in for a trim 
around the ears (25c). Total cost — 
$1.10 a month, and every gent looks 
like a collar ad! The barbers profit, too, 
because their customers have aban- 
doned the habit of telling themselves 
their shaggy locks will get by for an- 
other week or two. 


Like Auto — Like Iron 


No more “ironitis”— that acute an- 
noyance that comes from trying to get 
an iron pointed in the right. direction 
without completely tangling yourself up 
in the cord. A new iron, pointed at 
both ends, eliminates all such jujitsu 
acts. We're sure it’s an excellent idea, 
but the iron must be as initially con- 
fusing as the new automobiles that 
Willys is putting out — with identical 
streamlining front and rear. Hard to 
tell whether we're coming or going this 
year, 


A.C. Meals on Wheels 


Meals on wheels are the latest wrinkle 
for the .roving motorist. Enterprising 
restauranteurs are now building motor- 
ized lunch wagons which will supply 
sandwiches, ice cream, baked goods, 
and drinks to hungry drivers. In the 
interest of efficiency we suggest that 
some reliable system of communication 
between motorists and lunch wagon 
drivers be established. How convenient 
if the man with the portable lunches 
knew that three short honks from be- 
hind meant “Make Mine Mustard!” A 
really nimble operator could have hot 
dogs ready to heave at Mr. Motorist 
as he passed by. 

- ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


( HAM ON RYE/ 

















KEEP BOTH EYES OPEN 
WHEN YOU AIM AND 








ONE MORE TARGET LIKE THIS AND 
YOU QUALIFY AS A SHARPSHOOTER 
ead —_ 






















ATTA BOY, HERES YOUR 
LAST SHOT! MAKE IT GOOD 


CREEPERS ! 
WELL, HERE 
GOES, COACH 















































FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 














STAMPS 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you, in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, o 
selection of other stamps: known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval’’ stamps, 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to jbuy. If jou do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps, retumn them 
promptly, being careful to write your name end 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 








y $10.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
sources. 
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sAmanTeNN OF orem CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
129-A William Street, New York City 





RAYMAX, 





PITCAIRN MUTINY STAMP! Also Fabulous Bird, 
Sword and Shield, Schooner, Pirate Map, Kiwi, 
Russian Music, Swedish Commemorative ond others. 
This outstanding packet given free for only 3c 
postage to approval applicants. 

Star Stamp Company, Dept. S, Lakewood, New York 





ORTH BORNEO-NEJD-GALAPAGOS! 
-arce Britten North Borneo (Bi-Colored Water Buffalo), 
“4 * Let from Nejd, Gwalior, Travancore, 
‘os Islands, union Isle, Pol esia, 
yxthers. Includes audi Arabia, foreign stamp showing 
Empire State Bidg., Lizard, Airplane and Cannon 
Head Hunter's Hut, owe Se with approvals. Send 


today! | MAYRER 
Dept. No. 2, 58 Ven” ‘wiviie Ave., Jersey City 6, WN. J. 





WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 

Lot ineludes Indo China Airmail (showing captured war 
planes by Japs), Genuine Greenland, Ivory Coast, 50-yr.- 
old Porto Rico, ——— Senegal, Equatorial Africa, 
Uganda, ——T. Tranvancore, New aland, 
Australia, also gu 4 philippines **volcano’’ stamp. 
and genuine occupation bank note, etc. ALL ONLY 10¢ to 
eve applicants. 

D. HEREFORD, P. ©. Bex 107-8, Northridge, Cal. 





GIVEN Vatican ‘Peace Dove’’ stamp, Pope's Triangle, 
Bi-sect Triangle, Philippines “George Wash- 
ton,’’ Siberia, Africa, China ‘“‘Jap Killer,”” ete —GIVEN 
with approvals for Se postage. Beamen Stamps, Elliston, Va 





Giant Siberia & Midget Bolivia 


TRIANGLES Triangles; Arabia, Thailand, Can- 


niballand, etc. FREE with approvals for 3c Postage: 
SEMINOLE STAMP CO., Elliston, S, Va 








POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International 5 nag Ay a Album— 
descriptive spaces Cata- 

| logues “Philately Encyclopedia’’—Given to appli- 
cants for 4 Approvals becoming customers. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 


Of INDIA 3¢ 


























| BRANDWEIN STAMP .CO., ” Box 928, Bayonne, N. J. 





U. S. Post Office 
Issues Stamp Book 


HE Post Office Department in Wash- 

ington, D. C., has just issued a 160- 
page book which shows a picture and 
gives a description of every U. S. post-, ° 
age stamp issued from the very first 
one in 1847. 

We mention this book because it 
provides a history of our country told 
through postage stamps. It would be 
most interesting to pupils studying 
American history, geography, industry, 
commerce, and other phases of our na- 
tional life. 

The price is 30 cents. To buy a copy, 
send 30 cents in coin or U. S, money 
order to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Ask for the 
booklet titled: A Description of United 
States Postage Stamps — 1847-1946. 

Hundreds of U. S. stamps*show pic- 
tures of famous men and women in 
American life. These are called “com- 
memorative stamps.” It is the policy of 
the Post Office Department to issue 
such a stamp only for famous Americans 
no longer living. This brings us to a 
true story of a recent “question and an- 
swer” radio program on which a 78- 
year-old woman, 
named Mrs. Annie 
Meyer, of Cold 
Springs, N. Y., was 
asked the question: 
“Are any living 
persons portrayed 
on United States 
postage stamps?” 





Yes, she said, 
there were. 

“Oh, I’m so 
sorry,” said the 
Master of Cere- ‘wo Jima stomp, 
ae “That's not en pw cg Bs 
ri . 


“It is right, young man,” snapped 
Mrs. Meyer. “How about those young 
men on the Iwo Jima stamp? Some of 
them are still alive!” 

And she was right. Of the six Marines 
in the picture, four are still living. 





Slight Difference 


An angry man dashed into the edi- 
tor’s office. “Look here,” he cried, “I 
wrote a poem about my little son, and 
began the verse with the words: “My 
son, my pigmy counterpart.’” 

“Yes?” replied the editor. 

The poet pointed to the poem in the 
paper. “Read that,” he stormed, “and 
see what your fool typesetter has done!” 

The editor read: 

“My son, my pig, my counterpart.” 

Voicoways 
































[ID you ever wish you could travel 
around the country and interview 


people about current problems? There 


are two radio programs that do the job 
for you. You can hear a panel of four 
newspapermen interviewing prominent 
political figures on Meet the Press (Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, 10:30-11:00 
p.m., EST, Fridays). You can find out 
what the average veteran is doing these 
days, by listening to Opportunity 
U. §. A. (Mutual, 1:15-1:30 p.m., EST, 
Sundays). 

Opportunity U. S. A. is conducted 
by Bill Berns and Bill Raidt, who scout 
the country for veterans who have 
found — or made — their own business 
opportunities. The two Bills set up their 
mikes in a different city each week. 

Some of the men are chosen because 
of their unusual occupations. In Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for instance, the program 
featured four musically-inclined veter- 
ans who had formed a traveling tent 
show. When they were in the service, 
the boys explained, they found that fel- 
low-soldiers enjoyed hearing their close 
harmony on folk songs and Western 
ballads. When they returned home, 
they put their quartet on a paying basis. 

More ordinary occupations are also 
represented. On the same Nashville 
broadcast appeared twin brothers who 
were running a farm. In interviewing 
them, Berns and Raidt asked practical 
questions about farm management and 
financing which would help other ex- 
Gls interested in buying farms. 

Although the programs are undoubt- 
edly rehearsed in advance, they seem 
informal and spontaneous. 

Meet the Press, on the other hand, 
is obviously unrehearsed. The news- 
worthy Congressmen, labor leaders, and 
Government administrators who are in- 
terviewed have no way of knowing 
what questions will be shot at them. 
With the questioning newsmen admit- 
tedly “out for blood,” this makes for a 
lively half hour. 

‘The interviewees are seldom allowed 
to squirm out with an evasive “No com- 
ment”; the gentlemen of the press are 
never bashful about pressing a point. 
They ask their victims straightforward 
questions which go right to the heart of 
headline issues. This technique often 
lands the show in the headlines, too. 
Many a “guest” has been provoked in- 
to making unguarded statements which 
he probably could have controlled if 
he had met the press more privately. 
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= Your Money. 


JAZZ 

#++#+#Lady Be Good (Disc). This 
12-inch dise is part of a Jazz at the 
Philharmonic series presented by Nor- 
man Granz. The record was recorded 
at a concert given in Los Angeles — 
which accounts for the applause and 
voices you'll hear. After a short intro- 
ductory phrase, Arnold Ross, pianist, 
swings into a solo followed by Charlie 
Parker on alto sax, Lester Young and 
Howard McGhee —trumpet, Willie 


Smith — alto sax, Al Killian — trumpet, 
Billy Hadnott — bass. With freedom of 
improvisation and without time restric- 
~usician develops the 


tions each lead 





ORGANIZE A 


KGo Clut/ 


As few as ten boys or girls can 
organize a full-fledged rifle club— 
and thus be eligible to fire as a 
team or as individuals in regional 
and national championship events. 
Let us tell you how easy it is to 
enjoy the full privileges and benefits 
of this fascinating, skillful sport. 


lust ask for 
“Junior Charter” 
booklet! 


























HHGood. +4 4+ 4 Bost. 

theme as he wishes. The ensemble 
rounds out the form and content. Also 
available in this series is Meade Lux 
Lewis with the all-star group playing 
Boogie at the Philharmonic and an- 
other called Jazz at the Phil. These plat- 
ters are important in the hot jazz field, 
and you should own some if you're in- 
terested in straight jazz. 

##HStormy Weather (Capitol). 
Capitol International Jazzmen: King 
Cole, Bill Coleman, Benny Carter, and 
Kay Starr, vocalist. Fine playing is 
marred unfortunately by poor surface. 
Flipover: #34: You Can Depend on 
Me by the boys above plus Coleman 
Hawkins, Buster Bailey, Oscar Moore, 
Max Roach, and John Kirby. Right up 


in the accompaniment behind the lead. 

##2Blue Skies (Columbia). Count 
Basie gives this oldie a solid Chicago 
jazz treatment. Plenty of pep, but al- 
ways under control. Jimmy Rushing 
carries the vocal. >The King, on the 
flipover, isn’t a top-notch piece, but 
the piano and trumpet solo work with 
Basie treatment make it worth owning. 


VOCAL 


+ #He Didn't Ask Me and I Ain't 
Talkin’ (Columbia). A new recording 
by deep-voiced Pear] Bailey is. always 
news, and this is the kind we like to 
hear. Mitchell Ayres’ accompaniment, 
somewhat overshadowed by the vocal, 
deserves careful listening for its jazz- 
style variations on the melody. 

#+#Begin the Beguine (Columbia). 
Frank Sinatra with Alex Stordahl’s 
Orch. Good singing and fine accom- 
paniment, but the arrangement would 
be better if it had kept the original 
tempo. The backing, #Where Is My 
Bess?, is neither Gershwin’s best nor 
Frankie’s best. 

++##Beatrice Kay Album (Colum- 
bia). B.K. sings songs of a bygone era. 
We think you'll get a bang out of these 
tearful ballads of yesteryear, complete 
with barbershop quartet, banjo and jazz 
accompaniment. 


WESTERN BALLAD 


#H#Vout Cowboy and Mary Lou 
(Majestic). Louis Prima Orch. with 
Foy Willing and the Riders of the Pur- 
ple Sage. Surprisingly, this combination 
comes off well, probably because the 
Prima group counteracts Willing’s. 
#Chained to a Memory and Live 





and Learn; +Cool Water and Have I 
Told You Lately (Majestic). Foy Wil- 
ling and the Riders of the Purple Sage. 
Cool Water is the best of these better- 
than-usual westerns (which isn’t say- 


ing much). The Purple Sage boys 
should stick with Prima. 
NOVELTY 


#++Spike Jones Album (Victor). 
Jones’ fans will go overboard for their 
boy’s current joshing: Hawaiian War 
Chant, Glow-Worm, I Dream _ of 
Brownie with the Light Blue Jeans, 
Jones Polka, That Old Black Magic, 
Liebestraum. The album can’t touch 
the classic finish Jones put on his Cock- 
tails for Two, but we doubt if Spike 
himself can equal that again. And C 
for T aside, these are the best Spike 
Jones recordings to date. 








to expectations! Listen for neat touches | 





YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





SFUBARRASSING. ISNT IT? 


eco SHINOLA 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition to im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather — helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 




















He Gave Everything 








Lhil focasics 


Nat only did Philip Livingston 
of New York give all his efforts 
and time to the cause of the 
Revolution. 


This courageous signer of the 
Declaration of Independence 
lived, with his family, in exile 
for four years because of his 
patriotism, and when Cornwallis 
surrendered he went even fur- 
ther by selling all of his pos- 
sessions and giving the proceeds 
to his then struggling govern- 
ment. 


Just another evidence of the 
spirit of sacrifice that is part of 
the American tradition; the same 
spirit that characerizes the usual 
purchase of life insurance. 





Fhe Prupenniat 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





Queer Kids 


The superintendent was paying a 
hurried visit to an overcrowded school. 
“Any abnormal children in your class?” 
he asked one harried teacher. 

“Yes,” she said. “Two of them have 


good manners.” 
Teachers’ Digest 


— And Dulling! 


Mattie was the ministering angel who 
cooked delicious breakfasts for a half- 
dozen girls who were Government em- 
ployees in Washington. With her hom- 
iny grits and crisp bacon or thin cakes 
and sausage, Mattie dispensed boundless 
cheer, But one morning a spiritless, 
though still efficient, Mattie went 
through the customary routine of speed- 
ing the girls on their way. 

“Mattie,” one of them asked, “what 
is wrong?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all, Miss Anne,” 
she replied. “It’s just that life is so daily, 
isn’t it?” 

Magazine Digest 


The Pause That Refreshes 


An admirer of the late Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink was congratulating 
the great singer upon her success in a 
certain operatic role. 

“I suppose,” ventured the music 
lover, “that applause is very important 
to a singer. It must help to give her 
confidence.” 

“Confidence it gives you, yes,” re- 
plied the prima donna in her faltering 
English. And then with a broad smile 
she added: “It gives, too, something 
even more important. It gives a chance 
for a singer to catch her breath!” 

Christian Science Monitor 


The I-dea! 


Dr. 1.Q. recently asked a woman on 
his program to name five countries be- 
ginning with the letter “I.” 

The contestant could only name Iran, 
Iraq, India, and Italy — then her time 
was up. 

“Your name, please?” the announcer 
asked. 

She said —“Mrs. Iceland.” 


Gifted 
Singer: “How do you like my voice?” 
Accompanist: “Lady, I’ve played the 
white keys, I’ve played the black keys, 
but you're the first one I ever saw that 
could sing in the cracks.” 








McCall Spirit 





ARE YOU GETTING YOURS? 


If not — or if you know someone 
who isn’t — here’s an inside tip: 
the last 9 issues of this term are 
obtainable for about HALF the 
usual subscription price. Your 
teacher has complete informa- 
tion and a special order card in 
the teacher's desk copy this 
week. Ask to be included in the 
class subscription NOW! 











Misprints 


The following appeared in the Utica 
(N. Y.) Press: 

“Wednesday evening the Junior Class 
will present the three-act comedy, All 
Gummed Up. Mrs. Ella Terwilliger is 
faulty advisor of the class.” 

And this in the Kansas City Star: 

“Petitioning the Legislature to nullify 
the charters of fourteen medical schools 
which no longer exist, doctors explained 
that-one student tried to enroll in the 
Berkshire Medical College seventy-five 
years after it closed its odors.” 


Fine and Punishment 


Barbara Stanwyck tells this one about 
her 12-year-old son, Tony, who’s a bit 
careless about spilling food on the table- 
cloth. 

“I recently ruled that he would have 
to pay a fine from his weekly allowance 
for each spot he caused. Some days 
later I noticed him briskly rubbing the 
tablecloth with his napkin. ‘You're 


wasting your time,’ I said, a bit smugly, 
I fear. ‘Spots can’t be removed that 
way.” 


“Yeah,” agreed Tony. “I know that, 
but I can rub two spots into one, can’t 





ts 


Joe EB. Buresch in The Christian Science Moniter 
“1 think he’s a scout for the 
team we play next week.” 
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STEEL... 


an industry born of a rail ! 





Before 1864 all trains ran on rails of iron. America 
didn’t even make steel rail. But the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, ever looking for better things, ordered 
400 tons of steel from England (at $150 a ton) and 
had it laboriously hammered into rail. Steel proved 
twice as strong and wore four times as long. Then 
and there—the American steel industry was born. 
Twenty years later the steel rail was still the steel 
business. But by 1929, when three times as much 
steel rail went through the rolls as in 1880, steel rail 
was only 5 per cent of the steel business. Sky- 
sctapers, trains, automobiles, safes, pipe, mouse- 
traps. beds, watches, stoves, refrigerators, hand- 
cufts, wire, nails, fence posts, filing cabinets, office 
desks, ships, pen points, safety pins—so many 
things, steel / 


1880 - 


per yard per yard 


HOW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD RAIL HAS INCREASED 
IN SIZE AND STRENGTH OVER THE YEARS 


77 TT 


56 poun.s 56 pounds 60 pounds 85 pounds 100 pounds 
(iron) (steel) per yard per yard per yard 


Better yet, when America went to war it had the 
overwhelming advantage of a steel output greater 
than all other countries combined. That assured vic- 
tory, saved American lives. 


In peace and war, from that first steel rail to the 
present day, the Pennsylvania Railroad and steel 
have worked closely together. Most steel plants are 
on lines of the Pennsylvania. A large part of its 
operation is hauling raw materials for the making 
of steel and carrying the finished product away—all 
done for Jess than a cent a ton per mile. Moreover, it 
serves steel with steel—every car, every locomotive, 
every rail, every large terminal, every signal . . . stee/ 
Today, as steel prepares to turn out a torrent o! 
new products from new alloys, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad wishes it well—an old friend, with an 


even greater future. 





a EB 


Today the Pennsylvania 
Railroad uses the heaviest 
rail in the country and has 
1946 made many improvements 


1916 in its construction. Alto- 
gether there are more than 
5,000,000 tons of steel rail 
in the Pennsylvania road- 
bed. If every rail had to be 
replaced, it would take all 
the steel mills rolling rail a 


130 pounds 


152 pounds year and a half to produce 
per yard per yard the necessary quantity. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


1846 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 


1946 
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mpus Try these master tools of writing. Compare 
their beauty, their dignity—their balance 

and writing ease! That Tuckaway pen is 

lovely and feminine—with gentle, flowing 

action that fits the daintiest hand! Special clasps 


for purse or pocket—jab-proof point on pencil... 
Finer Post-war Models 


And the Valiant: A He-man’s pen from cap to point— 
Priced at Pre-war Levels. 


and what a point! Cylindrical, bigger, 14-K gold—it 


VALIANT or VALIANT TUCKAWAY looks like a pen—feels like a feather—and writes smoother 
pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete 


set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 up. 


Complete range of Colors, S “ c A F b e R'S 


Copyright 1946, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 


‘TRIGMPH fees and Firabine Voncile 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 3 P.M. E.T.; 2 P.M. C.T.; 1 P.M. M.T.; 12 Noon P.T. 


than a lullaby! You'll want ‘em. 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL 


ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


And Then | Said —(pp. 5, 6) 
A One Period Lesson Plan 


A high school sophomore once wrote the following de- 
scription of a good conversationalist: “In my opinion the 
ideal conversationalist is one who is able to talk about a 


great variety of subjects and to make his convé¥sation inter- - 


esting.” (Speech, by Weaver and Borcher.) 


REVIEW 


In the major lesson plan two weeks ago (October 7 issue) 
we discussed the socially accepted methods of performing 
introductions and based our activity on a sample life situa- 
tion. Review the highlights and the results obtained by that 
lesson. They will be used in today’s lesson activity. 


ACTIVITY 


Assign the article for class study, pointing out the major 
recommendations cited. When students have had sufficient 
opportunity to read this material, translate the situations de- 
scribed into action. 

It is suggested that students write down subjects for con- 
versation with students their own age the best movies they've 
seen recently, best records, favorite sports. 

Then list specific examples of the most difficult conversa- 
tions they face: their first date, talking with date’s parents, 
etc. 

Combine this listing with some discussion on the best 
ways to handle the situations. Here are some questions to 
start them off. How would you handle the following: the 
“spieler,” the strongly opinionated talker, the person who 
won't advance any new subjects, the mumbler. 

Now have one student introduce two other students to 
each other, observing the rules he has learned. Then have 
the two introduced carry on a conversation with the class 
as observers. Students might be prompted to start the con- 
versation by asking questions to discover the interests of 
their “conversation partners.” Time each conversation. 

The following points are interrelated and should be kept 
in mind by the rest of the class while they observe: 


Bt den a 


d. actions 
e. voice 
f. choice of words 


fa. sincerity 
b. “courtesy 
c. good listener 


Rotate participation so that all will have an opportunity 
to practice their “conversation technique.” 


REFERENCES 

Handbook of Writing and Speaking, by Wooley, Scott, 
and Tressler; Heath & Co., New York, 1944, $1.28. 

“Art of Conversation,” by D. C. Russell, Senior Scholastic, 
April 2, 1945 (school libraries; no copies available). 


Paragraph It! (p. 8) 


«From their earliest experience with composition, students 
have wrestled with the problem posed by the paragraph and 
the special laws of unity, coherence, and emphasis which 
govern it. 

For many this will be a general review, but there will be 
others who do not understand paragraph construction. Now 
that our semester is fairly under way it is ‘an excellent time 
to analyze our writing and mend our ways before we pro- 
gress any further. 


DISCUSSION 


What are the requirements for paragraph unity? Why do 
they exist? What is the reason for having a topic sentence? 
Where may it be placed in the paragraph? What function 
does it have? What is meant by “main topic”? 

Why is coherence essential in a paragraph? Can we have 
well constructed sentences and yet lack coherence? What 
are some of the devices suggested in the article for achieving 
coherence? 

What is meant by paragraph emphasis? Is it a matter of 
writing style, or is it a mechanical trick? 


ACTIVITY 


Have the students examine any paragraph from their 
books for the points covered in the above discussion sug- 
gestions. Identify the features of good paragraph construc- 
tion: unity, coherence, emphasis, by the numbers 1, 2, and 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


October 28, 1946 


Mister Chairman: The simple techniques of conduct- 
ing a meeting? parliamentary procedure. 

Town Meetin’ Tomigi® Interview with George V. 
Denny, Jr., MO@éPatGMSF'Town Meeting of the Air. 

Keep Your Outline in,Lingl, How to make an outline 
—and make it work; ’ 

Seventh article in “How to Read a Newspaper” series; 
advertising and intermation services of a newspaper. 

Quiz, Shop Talk (advertising terms), Slim Syntax, 
short story, Boy dates Girl, sports, good grooming, 
movie and record reviews, etc. 











3. (Do not select passages which gain their effect from their 
typography. Passages from fiction or history will be the more 
interesting to evaluate. ) 

Reserve sufficient time for students to write a short para 
graph observing the rules they have learned. Select a topic 
of general interest, such as: My First Date, An Exciting 
Football Play, An Overheard Conversation, My Favorite 
Book, etc. Time to 15 minutes so students will have oppor- 
tunity to polish their work; have them evaluate their papers. 


Stop, Look, and Listen (p. 9) 


We have discussed editorials, feature stories, and report- 
ing the news in this series on the newspaper. This week 
we take up two popular features of any newspaper — the 
comics and critical reviews. 

Educators have for many years concerned themselves 
with the question of comics and their place in the educative 
process of children. Their instruction value will not be dis- 
cussed in this lesson, and it is hoped that teachers will treat 
the questions on comics from the angle of their place in 
the newspaper and not their appeal or value. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

A. How do the majority of comics today differ from those 
formerly printed in the newspapers? What types of comics 
are there? Can students give examples of each? What two 
kinds of cartoons are there? How do political cartoons serve 
to drive home a particular news item? (Have students make 
collection of political cartoons. ) 

B. What service is rendered the reader by a good critical 
review? Do students know what to look for in a review ol 
a book, movie, or record? What requirements do students 
believe should be met by the reviewer? How many in the 
class are guided by the critical remarks in their local press? 
Do they go to the movie the critic doesn’t like? If so, do they 
form an opinion of it for themselves? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 

First have students read the record column, “Sharps and 
Flats,” and “Following the Films” in this issue. If there is a 
victrola handy, play a popular record over once or twice 
and have the students write a review of their “hearing.” 
Compare their work with our record column. What points 
did they miss in their report? 

Write on the board the name of the theater, the picture 
showing, one or two playing in it, etc., in your local com- 


munity. Have students write a review of the film from these 
bare bones of fact. If one or two have seen the film, re- 
quire of them some account of the plot and their reactions. 

With both the comics and the reviews frequent reference 
should be made to such newspapers as are available. The 
best examples of today’s written exercises should be kept 
with the clippings in your file on newspapers. 


Learn to Think Straight (p. 11) 


“When proverbs go out, abstractions come in. Proverbs 
had their day in literature in the Elizabethan age but later 
writers began to use proverbial phrases to disguise their lack 
ol thinking. Men who didn’t know, what words to use threw 
inproverbs and acted like wise men.” 

— Harry Hansen, New York World-Telegram, Jan. 15, ’36 


ACTIVITY 

Have the class note the familiar expressions in the article. 
Can they add any of their own to the number? List those 
on the board and suggest that students translate their 
meanings as exactly as possible in colloquial terms, Can they 
cite any examples of situations where their proverbs have 
been used to good effect? Suggest to students that they 
search for proverbial expressions in books or magazines. 


REFERENCES ~ 

Obtainable at most libraries which will be entertaining 
sources for classroom use: 

The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, ws Smith & 
Heseltine; Oxford University Press, New York, 1935. 

A Proverb for It, compiled by B. J. Marketos, New World 
Publishers, 200 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y . 


Letter Perfect (p. 11) 


Newspaper editors expect and welcome letters from their 
readers. This should be equally true of your high school 
press. 

We have already covered the major points of good letter 
writing in previous lessons. Here is another opportunity for 
students to put their knowledge to a practical test by writ- 
ing letters. The following suggested topics might serve to 
start students off with a clear expression of their opinions. 

Review the guide-posts for clear, orderly expression in a 
letter and impress on students that their work is a personal 
challenge. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 

A. To the school ‘editor: (1) Why not have some music 
during the lunch period? (2) Can the school cheers be im- 
proved? (3) More courtesy in the halls, (4) How we can 
improve our assembly programs. 

B. To the local news editor: (1) Why we need a youth 
center. (2) the “teen-ager” looks at his town and suggests 
improvements. (3) The traffic situation. (4) If the youth 
ot today is the custodian of the peace of tomorrow, why is 
not more attention given to youth’s opinion? 





Answers to “Who? Which? What?” (p. 12) 
“And Then I Said——” 1-c, 2-b, 3-a, 4-c, 5-a, 
Learn—to Think Straight: 1-d, 2-b, 3-e, 4-a, 5-c. 
Word E ; l-racquet, 2-arithmetic, 3-thirst, 4-gloves, 5- 
honey, 6-phint, 7-electricity. 





iE 


(current school year), 10 each, 
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New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Twentieth Century Education, edited 
by P. F. Valentine. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1946, $7.50. 

Education, as Dr. Valentine, Dean of 
San Francisco State College, points out 
in his preface, is always a subject of 
popular criticism, People with faith in 
education are anxious that the schools 
measure up to their responsibilities. To 
further this understanding this sympo- 
sium is presented as an authoritative 
survey of the present status of American 
education. Many distinguished educa- 
tors have collaborated to bring to the 
book the experience of their particular 
fields. 

These contributions are made on all 
levels of education, from early child- 
hood, elementary schools, and group 
work to vocational and physical train- 
ing and higher education. Idealism, 
realism, pragmatism, and the humani- 
ties each receive a chapter and act as 
a springboard to the other four divi- 
sions of the work. Postwar education is 
stressed and techniques at all levels are 
lucidly discussed. A generous source 
list helps to make the volume a welcome 
addition to the professional library. 


New Crops for the New World. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1946, $3.50. 

This is a collection of articles by au- 
thorities on agricultural products and 
their potentialities in South and Cen- 
tral America. Charles Morrow Wilson, 
author of Ambassadors in White and 
other books, has done a commendable 
editing job. Combined with the many 
excellent descriptions of plants are 32 
exceptional photographs. Teachers of 
social studies, and those looking for 
background material on our United Na- 
tions neighbors to the south, will find 
much to interest them here. 


The Pacific World. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York, 1944, $3.00. 

Illustrated with seven maps and 
graphics in full color and ten line-draw- 
ing maps, this little book gives readers 
in capsule form the story of Pacific dis- 
covery and exploration, the islands, the 
climates, plant and animal life, and the 
ocean. Each of the nine important Pa- 
cific regions is described in detail. Spon- 
sored by the American Committee for 
International Wild Life Protection and 
assisted by the staffs of our great mu- 
seums, this compilation is a valuable 
source book for students of both Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 


the Press 


The Junior Sports Anthology, edited by 
Robert F. Kelley. Howell-Soskin 
Publishers, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., 
New. York 17, N. Y., 1945, $2.50. 

This is not a book about how to play 

football, baseball, and hockey. It is a 
potpourri of reading entertainment 
about sports, athletes, and adventures, 
from an assortment of pens. The authors 
range from Kipling through Zane Grey 
to Grantland Rice, Young readers will 
enjoy the stories, each of which is in- 
troduced by a short explanatory para- 
graph about the author or subject. 


Design for America, by Theodore Bra- 
meld, Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc., New York, 1945, $2.00. 

Experts have described the project 
here recorded as “a new orientation for 
public education.” Some fifty boys and 
girls in a small Minnesota high school 
discover their community and map plans 
for its social future. Known as the Flood- 
wood Project, the activity is a landmark 
in social studies education. How it came 
about, the techniques, measures, and 
materials used, the overall objectives, 
and a thorough evaluation of results, 
comprise a challenging chapter in high 
school education. Teachers should wel- 
come the questionnaires, bibliogra- 
phies, and other aids in this book. Each 
has been tested in a life situation, and 
the book is a mine of excellent teaching 
devices. 


Santa Fe, the Railroad That Built an 
Empiré, by James Marshall. Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1945, 
$3.75. 

If you have found boys not easy to 
interest in voluntary reading, this book 
which traces the development of a 
great railroad should be a welcome ally. 
A true story, it has all the elements of 
adventure fiction: heroes, villains, set- 
backs, and triumphs. One has a sense of 
action and‘ alertness, of being taken 
along on an eventful trip by a man who 
appreciates and likes his subject. The 
student whose attention is caught will 
learn, incidentally, much of the history 
of our Southwest. He will be exposed 
to folklore figures like Kit Carson, and 
to bankers and business men who be- 
have like real people. Mr. Marshall’s 
personalities are very much alive. 

The glossary of railroad slang is fun 
and serves as an introduction to’ the 
many trade languages which salt Ameri- 
can speech. The Santa Fe exists as the 
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outcome of an exciting series of conflicts. 
A student need only refer to the nine 
neat maps showing state resources 
throughout the railroad’s territory, to 
the reference tables, to the photographs, 
in order to assure himself that the story 
happened and is still happening. 


Vasari's Lives of the Artists, abridged 
and edited by Betty Burroughs. Si- 
mon and Schuster, New York, 
1946, $3.75. 

In these days of capsule culture, 
Giorgia Vasari’s famous 16th century 
notes on artists of the Renaissance are 
reworked to reach the harried, and, not 
overly-critical contemporary reader. The 
book is nicely edited. Each artist re- 
ceives a paragraph or two of comment 
by Miss Burroughs, a teacher of art in 
the Birch Wathen School. She writes 
with easy, casual familiarity. But for 
the serious reader her facile assumptions 
are sometimes disturbing. The art teach- 
er will find little point in reading sec- 
ond-hand Vasari for the sake of Miss 
Burroughs’ polite comments. 


Personality Plus! by Sheila John Daly. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
1946, $2.00 

Here is a book on manners written by 

a teen-ager. Sheila John Daly stepped 
into the gglumnist’s shoes of her sister 
Maureen Daly (author of Seventeenth 
Summer and Smarter and Smoother), 
during her first year in college. Most 
of the chapters in this book are adap- 
tations of material from her column, 
“On the Solid Side,” which appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune. They are light, 
breezy reading with an occasional whiff 
of “solid” advice. But, like most of such 
entertaining books on manners, this one 
suffers from lack of index, overly “slick” 
writing, and a somewhat haphazard or 
ganization of material. 


NATIONAL BOOK WEEK 


Nothing so stretches the mind and 
imagination as reading for pleasure. The 
enduring joy to be found jn books can- 
not be discovered too young, for prac- 
tical as well as cultural reasons. Chil 
dren who have early established a rap 
port with books are not those who de- 
velop reading or behavior problems 
Teachers who encourage the reading 
habit are laying up treasure for their 
successors and their pupils. 

Children’s Book Week begins its 20th 
anniversary on Noventber 10. Again it 
will serve its purpose if it reminds teach- 
ers and pupils to build a year-round 
reading program on a foundation of 
good taste. In addition to the mounting 
list of excellent reprints, some 600 new 
juvenile titles will be issued. For sug- 
gestions of ways to encourage reading, 
consult Book Week Headquarters, 62 
W. 45th St., New York City 19. 











What would You do?.. «| News and 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of NOTES é 


town. When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to em pep 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a 4 
note to Arlene’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones HE ni henate Senin os ; 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who ioe Sein <0 d “ ab the a: 
dances like a pogo-stick. Should he: (a) Make the best clans Stal De ae “lt Read 4; 
of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretending he enjoys an Tenn i hetir fr fe ai 
dancing with her?-(b) Send out frantic distress signals hye cated pew’ “s ebruary « 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that ia Healt “yew 5 ee ee et 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? citen al the saiiiiats a rene | 
mation regarding this one-week Insti-— 
tute, write to Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, | 


Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. “| 
o oO o a i 
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Although the celebration of United — 
& Nations Week has been advanced to 


t October 20-28 the special series of radio 
P broadcasts has not been moved up te 
conform with the changed dates. A con-— 
venient chart suitable for posting of the — 
daily program listings, prepared by the — 
National Broadcasting Company, may — 
be obtained by writing: “This Is the — 
QU ESTION Nationa] Broadcasting Company,” Room 
A 


211, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
ND ANSWER BOOK oe 


Instructors of public speaking, radio — 
techniques, and script writing may now 


“ Answers these questions avail themselves of the timed and in- — 


formative “briefs” of the “did-you- © 

know?” type released by the Electrical 
and hundreds of others of Manufacturers Public Information Cen- 
: x ter, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. ¥. 
equal interest and importance They are suitable to spot treatment over 

the public address system. 
eo ° oO 

BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions”*which beset the : : 
teen-age set .. . questions on Dating Problems, Parties and N The Roe of Ses pe also “ 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinking and ation TORY, 25: GS AS eee 
Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these the people. For references unobtainable 
answers if you want to have social “savvy”... to deal suc- at the local level, and additional ma- 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident terials for classroom use on historical 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of and social subjects, the services offered 
life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in by the reorganization of the Libraxy are 
human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a book you can’t recommended. A list of specific aids 


afford to do without. and free materials may be received on 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly pee dag agg yay gow: | 
written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Boy Dates Washin . DCR ded , 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- SERRE, 0. \~: ROCHE ee 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun Magna Carta, the Lincoln Cathedral 
... it’s big . . . it’s well worthwhile. Order copy, with history of its background. 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one Notes on the Declaration of Inde- 
copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more pendence and Constitution. 
sent to one address. Texas and Florida (two excellent 
Se Se Mme ee cee ee me ma 2 pamphlets of a projected series, com- 
IC MAG: > es  8 | memorating the centennials of the states, 
: ; fe 4 | with pictures suitable for mounting and 
references of historical interest). 
oO ° 


A Work Study Plan for Business Pu- — 
pils, by Miss Emily D. Thompson of the | 
Department of Business Education, 
Rochester (N. Y.) public schools, in the 
September Journal of Education will 
interest teachers who are experimenting 
with this correlation problem of work- 
ing experience and classroom study. 
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